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EDITORIAL 


The Council of Chureh Boards of Education is to hold its 
twenty-first annual meeting at the Starrett’s Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, beginning Monday morning, January 18, 
1932. It is expected that representatives of the Council will be 
called upon to speak in the churches of Cincinnati the day be- 
fore. All readers of CuristIaN EpucATION who expect to attend 
this meeting are asked to note the date and to make their reser- 
vations as soon as possible. In a short time the Information 
Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati will send 
out a complete list of hotels with their rates. The program of 
the meeting will be announced in the next issue of CHRISTIAN 
EpucaTion. In general, however, the purpose this year is to 
have a series of informal conferences among the secretaries of 
the Boards of Education. The interests allied with the Council 
will be in session during the remainder of the week. 

An interesting feature of the meeting in Cincinnati will be an 
exhibit participated in by a number of the Boards in which vari- 
ous phases of their work will be attractively set forth. This 
exhibit will be of interest and value not only inherently but by 
way of depicting successful methods of publicity. The Boards 
which up to this time have promised to participate in this ex- 
hibit are: 

The Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

Congregational Education Society. 

Board of Education of Disciples of Christ. 

The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S. A. 

Department of Religious Education of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 
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The Board of Education, Reformed Church in America. 

The Board of Education of the Church of the United Brethren 
in Christ. 

The Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. 





We take great pleasure in presenting in this issue the remark- 
able address delivered by Dr. Alain Locke, of Howard Univer- 
sity, at the Tenth Annual Conference of International Student 
Service which was held at Mount Holyoke College just before 
the beginning of the academic year. This address shows the in- 
timate relationship between Art as representing the Beautiful 
and Religion as representing the Good. Several of the Boards 
of Education have a great stake in Negro education and have 
contributed very much to the present development of the culture 
of the race in the United States. 

As closely allied to Dr. Locke’s address, the author ventures 
to publish an address of his own on ‘‘The Cultural College.’’ 
This was prepared primarily for the celebration of the inaugura- 
tion of President Charles A. Anderson as president of Tusculum 
College, and is slightly modified that it may have a more gen- 
eral appeal. 





Attention is called to the announcement of the national broad- 
east on ‘‘The Liberal Arts College’’ found on another page of 
this issue. Very thorough preparations are being made for this 
broadcast, and the division executives, as will be observed, are 
men who are intimately related to the cause which CHRISTIAN. 
EpvucatTIon attempts to uphold. 





Numerous demands are made upon the office of CHRISTIAN 
Epucation for complete files of the periodical. Among those 
which have recently come are one from the library of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and another from the library of Harvard 
University. The Harvard librarian says the file will be of great 
value as source material for research workers. Unfortunately 
we are not able at present to meet these demands. In the past 
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our friends have been very good to respond to requests for back 
numbers. If there are readers of our magazine who can spare 
any one or more of the following issues we shall be pleased to 
extend their subscriptions appropriately and will express our 
gratitude to them in addition: 


VoL I (1917-18) All (‘*The Vol. VIII (1924-25) Nov. 
American College Bul- Vol. IX (1925-26) Nov., Dec., 


letin’’) Feb., March, April, 
Vol II (1918-19) Oct., Nov., May 

Dec., Jan., Feb. Vol. X (1926-27) Nov., Dec., 
Vol. III (1919-20) Oct., May Jan., Feb., May, June 
Vol. IV (1920-21) Jan., Apr. Vol. XI (1927-28) Oct., March, 
Vol. V (1921-22) Oct., Dec., May (Hdbk) 

Mar., May, June, July Vol. XII (1928-29), Oct., Jan., 
Vol. VI (1922-23) Nov., Jan., May, June 

March Vol. XIII (1929-30) Oct., Jan., 
Vol. VII (1923-24) Oct., Nov., April, June 

Dec., Jan. 





Sister Antonia McHugh, president of the College of St. 
Catherine, has been the recipient of the rarely bestowed Papal 
decoration known as the Cross pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. The 
ceremony of decoration took place at the close of High Mass 
celebrated in the beautiful chapel of Our Lady of Victory of St. 
Catherine’s College. This is an honor graciously bestowed and 
eminently appropriate. CHRISTIAN EDUCATION extends most 
sincere congratulations to Sister Antonia on this mark of appre- 
ciation of her remarkable educational service. 





Denominational Board Secretaries and representatives of 
other agencies interested in the statistical table of Denomina- 
tional Preferences of Students in Publicly Controlled Colleges 
and Universities of the United States, printed in the October 
issue of CHRISTIAN EpucarTION, will be able to obtain reprints in 
pamphlet form at ten cents each, three for twenty-five cents, fif- 
teen for one dollar. 

Address the Council of Church Boards of Education, 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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COLLEGE MERGERS 


York CoLLEGE AND Kansas City University UNITE 

For some years the United Brethren church has been sustain- 
ing two schools in adjoining territories west of the Mississippi 
River. The school at Kansas City has been under the sup- 
port of the United Brethren church in that district with York 
College of York, Nebraska, under the support of the district to 
the north. With the changing conditions of the times, the Board 
of Education of the United Brethren church sustaining these two 
schools created a commission for a thorough study of the college 
situation, which commission advised the uniting of this territory 
in one educational effort, which resulted during the past year in 
the discontinuance of the work at Kansas City and the merging 
of the effort of the entire district in one school at York College. 
This was not a merger of the material assets and all concerned 
of the two institutions but rather a merging of the cooperating 
territory and forces of the district in one school. 

A board of trustees is continued at Kansas City University 
until the business affairs in connection with that institution shall 
have been brought to a close and new members from that terri- 
tory are elected to the board of trustees of York College. With 
this added constituency York College takes on a new spirit of 
hope and anticipation and the future is quite bright for a larger 
and better institution. 

The liberal arts enrollment of York College is increased this 
year a little more than 20 per cent. This school carries a very 
splendid rating in its district and has back of it forty-one years 
of history of which any school might be proud. The President 
of the enlarged institution at York is very glad to report that 
a splendid spirit of cooperation is prevailing in the merged 
territory for the operation of one institution and he believes 
that this added strength will contribute much to a successful 
future—J. R. Overmiller. 


Stoux Faututs UNIVERSITY AND GRAND ISLAND 
CoLLEGE MERGED 


1. A new corporation has been formed under the laws of the 
state of South Dakota, for the purpose of receiving certain assets 
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and liabilities of Grand Island College in Nebraska and Sioux 
Falls University in Sioux Falls, South Dakota. The new cor- 
poration will be known as Sioux Falls College. 

2. Assets and properties of Sioux Falls University have been 
turned over to the new institution. Grand Island will not make 
such transfer until debts against the institution are satisfied. 
The remaining endowment, annuities, and physical properties 
will be brought to Sioux Falls. 

3. Forty-eight trustees representing Baptists of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska govern the new 
school. Of these two-thirds must be Baptist. 

4. President C. R. Sattgast, of Sioux Falls College, is president 
of the new college and Dr. George A. Sutherland, president of 
Grand Island, is president emeritus. Three other faculty mem- 
bers from Grand Island have been transferred to Sioux Falls 
College to date. 

5. The new corporation accepts student and alumni records, 
ete., at full value from both schools. 

6. Should the new college fail to gain full accreditment (is 
now partially accredited) with the North Central Association 
during the next two years, the board of trustees of Grand Island 
College may demand dissolution of the merger and a return of 
properties. Both boards of trustees of the old schools remain 
intact.—Lloyd M. Wendt. 


AFFILIATION OF BLINN MemorIAL COLLEGE WITH 
SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


In answer to your inquiry concerning the merger of South- 
western University and Blinn Memorial College, may I say that 
we contemplate a real merger. The Methodist Episcopal, South, 
owns Southwestern University. The Methodist Episcopal owns 
Blinn Memorial. There are five Annual Conferences in the 
M. E. C. 8. owning Southwestern University. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church is not very strong in this area and has only 
one Annual Conference in it. We contemplate the six Annual 
Conferences will be equally represented on the new Board of 
Trustees. The institution at Georgetown will be a standard 
four year Class A college. The institution at Brenham (one 
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hundred miles away) will have only the first two years of work. 
Of course, there will be one Board of Trustees and one admin- 
istration. There may be other junior colleges added to the 
system later—King Vivion. 


MERGER oF MissourI WESLEYAN COLLEGE WITH 
BAKER UNIVERSITY 


The steps taken in the merging of Missouri Wesleyan College 
with Baker University and the further plans contemplated are 
covered officially by recent action taken by the Kansas Annual 
Conference and the Missouri Annual Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. I quote from the report of the Board 
of Education of the Kansas Annual Conference. 


A. The approval of steps already taken toward the merger of said educa- 
tional institutions, namely: 

1. The Alumni of Missouri Wesleyan College have been granted all 
rights and privileges of Baker University Alumni. 

2. Women graduates of Missouri Wesleyan College will be entitled to 
rights and privileges granted Baker graduates by the American 
Association of University Women. 

3. The scholastic records of all former students of Missouri Wesleyan 
College have been transferred to Baker. 

4. The endowment funds of Missouri Wesleyan College have been trans- 
ferred to Baker University. Baker University is holding these 
funds in trust and will not use any part of the income for any 
other purpose until the loan of $60,000.00 is liquidated. 

5. The Missouri Annual Conference has been pledged equitable repre- 
sentation on the Board of Trustees of Baker University. 

6. The Missouri Wesleyan Foundation has been set up as a distinct and 
separate fund on the books of Baker University for the purpose of 
perpetuating the influence and life of that institution. : 

7. The Board of Trustees of Baker University has approved the idea 
that when money becomes available for such a purpose a proper 
building should be erected at Baker University which would be 
known as Wesleyan Hall and within which a bronze tablet should 
be placed commemorating the union of the two great schools. 

8. The Missouri Annual Conference has adopted Baker University as its 
official college. 

9. A special commission on Merger has been created composed of mem- 
bers of the Missouri Annual Conference and of the Kansas Annual 
Conference, which commission has set in motion an effort in co- 
operation with the Trustees of Missouri Wesleyan College for the 
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sale of the properties of the college at Cameron and the liquidation 
of the bonded indebtedness standing against said college. 

B. We recommend that the Commission on Merger be continued. 

C. We further recommend that the Missouri and Kansas Annual Conferences 
pledge full co-operation in the adjustment of the indebtedness of 
Missouri Wesleyan College in case the sale of the properties of Mis- 
souri Wesleyan College should not produce funds sufficient to liquidate 
said indebtedness. ‘ 

(Explanatory amendment to C). That the Kansas Annual Conference 
agrees to stand with the Missouri Annual Conference and hold the endow- 
ment of Missouri Wesleyan College intact and that the Kansas Annual Con- 
ference agrees to stand with the Missouri Annual Conference and work out 
together the clearing up of any indebtedness that may remain against the 
Trustees of Missouri Wesleyan College that is not liquidated by the sale of 
properties and other assets of Missouri Wesleyan College. 


—Wallace B. Fleming. 





“THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE” BROADCAST 


The coast-to-coast broadcast dedicated to ‘‘The Liberal Arts 
College,’’ which will be heard over the National Broadcasting 
Company network Saturday evening, November 14, bids fair to 
resolve itself into a nation-wide ‘‘college night.’’ 

As announced in the October number of CuristT1an Epvuca- 
TION, a national program, with President Hoover delivering the 
main address, will be presented during the half hour from 9:00 
to 9:30 Eastern Standard Time. The other speakers are Dr. 
John H. Finley, Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Mrs. Thomas J. Preston, 
Jr., and Dr. Albert N. Ward. 

In all parts of the country enthusiasm has been engendered by 
the broadcast and an extensive series of district and local pro- 
grams, sponsored by the individual colleges in cooperation with 
local radio stations, service clubs, community organizations, and 
churches, has been arranged to supplement the national half- 
hour. 

This concerted effort to interpret to the American public the 
aims, achievements and needs of the liberal arts college and to 
enlist the sympathetic cooperation and support of the people in 
the enhancement of the services these colleges are rendering, 
affords an exceptional opportunity for each individual college to 
present its own specific achievements and needs to its own imme- 
diate public._—A. M. P. 
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THE CULTURAL COLLEGE 


A Chapter in Creative Education 
ROBERT LINCOLN KELLY 


If the liberal arts college is true to its name and is really a 
college of liberal arts, it will be appreciative and creative in pur- 
pose, in method and in accomplishment. This will make it a 
cultural college. 

Now culture is very complex, very evanescent, very much 
given to moods because it is rooted and grounded in human per- 
sonality. Whose culture, then, do you mean? For there are 
cultures and cultures—cultures racial rarely, the anthropolo- 
gists tell us, cultures sectional and national many, a culture in- 
ternational, a few think, futwrus esse. The elements of Ameri- 
can cultural expression may be traced backward into the life and 
civilization of Greeks and Romans, of Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians, of Toltees and Aztecs. But whatever its origins, or its 
present territorial boundaries, culture connotes appreciation and 
creation. It springs from a sense of beauty and it leads on to 
performance. Now does any college have this sort of a pro- 
gram? 

In his address at the opening of Yale University a few weeks 
ago President Angell, with his characteristic facility of expres- 
sion, defined the dominant purpose of the liberal college—‘‘to 
teach men to think, and thus to set them free in the world of 
thought and conduct, acquainting them, as far as may be, with 
the great germinal ideas which have been bequeathed by the past 


and upon which our culture and civilization rest.’’ John Dewey - 


takes us a step further when he says—‘‘There is no education 
when ideas and knowledge are not translated into emotion, inter- 
est and volition.”’ 

But culture would not stop on either of these intellectual 
plateaus. Like St. Augustine of old, ascending the rungs of the 
golden ladder, culture would climb up from the plateau of ideas 
and knowledge to that of emotion, interest and volition, and on 
still further to that of performance. The cultural college would 
recognize the significance of practicum as a factor and resultant 
of learning. 
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Because of all this and more, the college of liberal arts, if it is 
a college of liberal arts, seriously addresses itself to the task of 
creating not only connoisseurs, but artists—artists aspiring 
chiefly to attain the fine art of living. The highest product of 
the college—human personality—does not come to life like the 
ivory statue of Pygmalion as the consummation of the process. 
The college does not pray to Aphrodite to give it life. The col- 
lege returns thanks to a higher Deity for the life that is and 
chisels away for the life abundant. Of course the student is 
part of the college and the greatest transforming power comes 
from within. 

This leads the cultural college to place the chief emphasis upon 
‘‘the good rather than upon goods,’’ upon ‘‘truth rather than 
trade,’’ upon ‘‘values rather than prices,’’ upon insights rather 
than statistics, upon beauty rather than beauties, upon real- 
ity rather than appearances, upon human beings rather than 
automatons. The cultural college will not allow assimilation 
to destroy originality. Unless education keeps up creative 
work it is disabling, Sir Michael Sadler says. There is no 
antimony between culture and work. Our greatest need is for 
men and women who work at a living as they work for a living. 


EDUCATION COORDINATED 


If the college is to realize so high sounding an aspiration as 
this, if it is to live in the exhilarating ozone of the upper plateau, 
what must be its equipment of personnel and program? 
Chiefly, it needs directors and teachers capable of seeing its 
problems and processes steadily and seeing them whole. It must 
stand for what L. P. Jacks calls ‘‘coeducation,’’ that is, the co- 
ordinate education of body and mind, and it must know, by a 
still further synthesis, that when body and mind are skillfully 
compounded there is a resultant spirit or soul that unifies, en- 
velops and energizes. 

A student in a small academy was once invited to come into 
the classroom of one of the teachers. When the door was closed 
the teacher said ‘‘ Now walk briskly across the room on that line 
between the planks of the floor.’’? He did it once, and again. 
Then the teacher said ‘‘When you go up to the platform next 
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Friday evening to be installed as the President of the Hesperian 
Literary Society remember this little walk.’’ 

That really was not a little walk. That man was a rare 
teacher of youth. He taught simply and by example as do all 
great teachers. He was an artist giving a farmer boy an early 
lesson in culture. And the student has remembered it for almost 
fifty years. The same boy at the same time in the same school 
was trying to read Vergil—the first book of the Aenetd—another 
sure sign of culture. And was not Vergil teaching the same 
lesson? Vergil’s goddess revealed her divinity to Aeneas, not 
by a miracle as a crude goddess might have done, but by the way 
she walked, vera incessu patuit dea. The boy did not grasp the 
full significance of Vergil’s lines, ‘‘being too seriously occupied 
with the drudgery of prying it loose from a reluctant tongue.’’ 
But he got the lesson of the walk across the floor. Its action and 
motivation were apparent. It had hidden within, the high aspi- 
ration for ‘‘grace and ease alike of body and mind.”’ 

I spent a few days during a commencement season at a South- 
ern college some years ago. I attended the senior play. At an 
opportune moment an actor brought into the plot a fine exhibi- 
tion of clog dancing. The thrill of the rhythm, the time, the 
beat of that dance still reverberate. In recognizing that skill 
and allowing it opportunity for public expression, that college 
was true to her ideals as a cultural college. 

I met last summer the man who was chosen to go to France 
during the war to teach members of the Army of Occupation 
how to carry the loads on their backs. They had been passed 
upon as physically fit, but he testified that the men could not 
stand up, they could not walk, and many of them fell exhausted’ 
by the way. He proceeded at once to teach them the simple 
principles of posture—and they marched forward with resili- 
ency. At the first, the army had a high ratio of physical as well 
as mental illiteracy. Mexican women who carry heavy loads on 
their heads have attained the fine art of posture. It is a part 
of the work of the cultural college. It means a different type 
of physical education though from that which produces eleven 
men, strong and instant in every muscular coordination, while 
thousands are strong only as to the lungs. Must physical edu- 
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cation always be competitive and exhibitory? L. P. Jacks re- 
ports the remark of a speaker at a meeting called to protect 
England’s beautiful countryside from the threatening invasion 
of ugliness—‘‘ ‘You will never keep your beautiful England until 
you get a beautiful people to live in it... . He meant simply 
a people whose bodies had been liberally educated to correspond 
with a liberal education of the mind, and to support it at every 
point: the eye trained to see beauty and to value it, the 
ear trained to hear harmony and to resent discord, the hand 
trained to fine craftsmanship, the whole man, mind and body 
together, trained to creative activity—along the lines of the 
True, the Beautiful and the Good.’’ One recalls how on every 
occasion when Charles W. Eliot was discussing the contents of 
the elementary curriculum he consistently placed drawing 
alongside of the three R’s. At last we are beginning to under- 
stand, although we must go to Europe for the best examples of 
the practice of this general doctrine of creative work within the 
field of liberal education. 

This conception of the task of the college, not here scientifi- 
cally formulated but drawn quite impressionistically, still has its 
feet on the ground. We face just now as never before the prob- 
lem of leisure—the leisure which accompanies the shorter work- 
ing day and the leisure enforced by unemployment. The cul- 
tural college can and must help to remove the terror and menace 
of empty hours. Industry senses the same opportunity and re- 
sponsibility and is formulating policies accordingly. Well, the 
clog dancer knew what to do with an empty hour. And it is 
safe to say he could be the life of any party. The greatest in- 
fluence of such dancing on the individual and the group is 
recreative. This is one way in which the college can cure the 
psychological phases of the depression. 

Robert Louis Stevenson said he could enjoy himself waiting 
at a railroad station because he would have some scattering 
thoughts. The college may well seek to produce inspired self- 
sufficiency. As Stevenson ‘‘counted some grains of memory,’’ 
he drew pictures so consummate that ‘‘he has made blood- 
brothers ever afterwards of men of all nations’? who have but 
opened his books. 
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The thoroughgoing college program, which presupposes the 
skill hunger of the body as coordinate with the aspirations and 
urges of the mind and soul, is yet to be worked out, in America 
at least. Nothing less than this can be the ideal program of 
education for human beings—a program of knowledge and ap- 
preciation and creation. Some college with constructive imag- 
ination, and with initiative and courage, will proceed soon to 
demonstrate the vitality of this educational philosophy. 


A Few LIne DrAwIncs 


One Small Men’s College. A small Eastern college for men 
has just had a referendum by its graduates on the worth-while 
elements in their education. More than a thousand out of 1800 
living graduates participated in the referendum. All but 1.5 
per cent of them are employed. Only 3 per cent are divorced 
out of a total of 93.5 per cent married. Eight hundred of them 
have remained in the same type of business or profession since 
leaving college. Forty per cent of those in business hold execu- 
tive positions. Considerable stability here. 

They place on the credit side of their college experiences broad 
intellectual interests, ability to reason and analyze facts, solid and 
sane foundations in religion and mortality, ability to express and 
communicate thought, and interest in and appreciation of beau- 
tiful things. The college has given ability to get along with 
others, coordination, poise, self-reliance, self-confidence, ideals, 
friendships. Of their college studies, by a large plurality, 
English has been most valuable, both in the cultural and voeca- 
tional lines, followed by philosophy, history and French. As 


to the improvement of the college, they suggest more of the 


human and artistic phases. In the classroom there should be 
more offerings fitting for politics and public life and the fine 
arts. On the campus more effort should be made to counteract 
‘‘the universal lack of courtesy, manners and breeding existing 
today.’’ There should be better food and better conversation. 
Art and Industry. A remarkable feature of the expanding 
culture of our people is the inclusion into its sphere of influence 
of our economic and industrial life and aspirations. Even in 
normal times this is an inevitable result of our high standards 
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of living. Individuals and families who have the leisure and 
the means for the refinements of life will in some way satisfy 
their cravings. We aspire to be a nation of 120 millions of at 
least partially cultured people. In these abnormal times, with 
unemployment spreading over our land like a plague, the de- 
mand is accentuated for versatility of skill on the part both of 
executives and workers. For a man or a woman to be a cog in 
a wheel of industry is not merely unfortunate academically and 
ideally, it now threatens us with national tragedy. We are all 
hooked up together with invisible connections. For his own 
sake, for his family’s sake and his neighbor’s sake, a man must 
know how to do more than one thing. Each of us must have at 
least one side line. We may today raise flowers for pleasure and 
tomorrow perforce raise flowers for profit. Gandhi with his 
handloom brings this priceless lesson from the Orient to the Occi- 
dent. None are more instant in recognizing this need for versa- 
tility of skills than the executives and administrators of indus- 
try. They are advising their older men to prepare themselves 
for prospective readjustments, which may come or may not come. 
If and when they do come, in the vicissitudes of business, the 
older men who are ready are preferred to the younger men. 
The tragic unemployment of the intellectuals in Europe now 
persuades us that our ‘‘white collar men’’ must be more than 
‘‘white collar men.’’ 

Negro Art. A striking illustration of American culture in 
the making is found in the present development of Negro art. 
While this development is among a minority group, it is not a 
racial development. It is the artistic instinct springing up from 
within and being modified by the complex texture of our society. 
It is a significant part of our American artistic movement. 
These Negroes do not shut their eyes to the scene about them. 
The advancing accomplishments of many Negro artists and the 
rare accomplishments of an increasing number in literature, 
music, painting, drawing, engraving, sculpture, architecture, 
education and religious service are eliciting the most cordial ap- 
plause of a wide public and the approval of a remarkable group 
of discriminating critics. This new emancipation of the Negro 
constitutes a phenomenon of our advancing cultural life. Sev- 
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eral Negro colleges are laying their plans to become citadels of 
culture. As Dr. Locke of Howard University remarks, ‘‘Negro 
art is having its well earned spiritual victory.’’ 

The Fine Arts and Music. Colleges are coming more and 
more to appreciate the aesthetic influence of the college build- 
ings as a contributing factor in a college education. Similarly, 
architects are beginning to realize that education is passing 
through a transition and that flexibility rather than standardi- 
zation in college buildings is the real need. This has resulted in 
two significant developments. 

The colleges are now giving more attention to fitting new and 
contemplated buildings into a comprehensive campus plan. 
They are studying the needs of the next fifty or one hundred 
years, and are drawing inspiration from buildings of historic 
| and architectulal significance, eliminating those which have no 
| practical or aesthetic value, and creating harmonious grouping 
of buildings as the needs arise. Landscaping, as well as build- 
ing, comes within the focus of their attention. 

On the other hand, we find architects paying more attention 
to the particular building requirements of colleges. There are 
now a considerable number of architects who may be considered 
as specialists in the designing of college buildings. These men 
have grasped the full import of the physical background in the 
cultural atmosphere of the college. College after college has 
established permanent relations with particular architects to 
supervise and direct its entire building program. In June, 1931, 
The Architectural Forum published a special University Build- 
ings Reference Number, in which appeared expressions from the 
architects on this new trend and illustrations of their efforts in 
this field. 

Many signs could be enumerated of a virile interest in other 
fine arts and in music, both on the part of the authorities and 
the students of the colleges. Various manifestations of these 
arts are being included in the theory and practice of colleges 
that profess to offer a well-rounded liberal education. The in- 
spirational, appreciative and practicum values are being empha- 
sized. Such training is bound to add later to the enjoyment of 
leisure and to helpful participation in society. Indeed, the de- 
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mand along these lines for well equipped teachers now exceeds 
the supply. This type of training in many eases will produce 
the patrons and, in increasing numbers, the creators of the art 
of the future. But the chief aspiration of the college should be 
that all the faculty and students may participate in some way, 
with some instrument, with some material, in building a more 
beautiful and a better community. 

The Foundations and Art. Underneath this whole art devel- 
opment, frequently keeping entirely in the background, is the 
support of a group of contributing foundations. The officers of 
these foundations, which carry the names and draw upon the 
funds of Carnegie, Rockefeller, Juilliard, Rosenwald, Harmon, 
Presser and others, are vitally interested in American cultural 
development. These foundations are responsible for scholar- 
ships, fellowships, prizes and other grants, as well as important 
studies which have contributed beyond any present means of 
measurement to information, inspiration and opportunity. 

* *” * * * 


It is interesting to note that all these manifestations of inter- 
est in our cultural development are in the direction of the syn- 
thesis of knowledge and skills. If the Greeks stand out among 
the world’s leading guides within an important sector of the 
enlarging circle of human advancement, let it be recalled that 
they possessed the rare gift of synthesis. To the analyses of 
science we are now proceeding to add the syntheses of art. 


SouNDING THE DEPTHS 


The colleges must dispel the suspicion of superficiality and 
artificiality which is not yet, in our western world, entirely 
divorced from the concept culture. Culture may pass at some 
times and places as knowledge of ‘‘how to hold a eup of tea and 
how to talk without saying anything and how to give offense 
without being impolite.’’ To get at culture’s roots the depths 
of personality must be sounded. Its origins are from within; 
that which is outward and visible must be a sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace. The cultural college is more than a finish- 
ing school. There must be a good body to yield a lasting finish. 

An American, woman who has spent many years in Japan 
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speculates on ‘‘If I could afford a missionary.’’ Of course, she 
would require the body of a good education and a sincere re- 
ligious experience. She would expose her missionary candidate 
to at least one delightful and distinguished person from the 
country to which he wished to go—perhaps the Ambassador, to 
the best available exhibition of the art of that country, to a home 
with refined social standards, and carefully note his capacities 
of quick adjustment. She would send the successful candidate 
to his future home by the longest way as a further antidote to 
his provincialism, and she would set him free to live and to 
share. 

Perhaps André Maurois sensed some such need in America 
when he said to his fellow Frenchmen bound for this country— 
‘*You go to the land of timidity; forget not your sympathy.’’ 
Perhaps this people of alleged braggarts is a people conversa- 
tionally, socially, diplomatically timid. The colleges, we are 
told, are strongholds of provincialism, local and national, and 
of intolerance. It was said at the last Williamstown Institute: 
‘‘The two strongest groups of American nationalists are the in- 
mates of colleges and the inmates of penal institutions.’’ An 
experienced Philippino lawyer, practicing in our country, re- 
marked to me with much feeling: ‘‘ America has the greatest 
racial intolerance in the world.’’ It can certainly be said that 
the college that proposes to be cultural makes large pretensions. 

But André Maurois went on to say—‘‘ You go to the land of 
good-will; forget not you have a warm heart. You go to the land 
of youth; do not stifle your enthusiasm.”’ 

If the American college has a place for sympathy, for enthu- 
siasm, for good-will, it possesses some refining influences. For ~ 
the acid test of culture is its individual and social effectiveness. 
If the ideal is not ‘‘to make culture hum,’’ it is to carry it a 
step further than the popular conception. Culture must carry 
over into practical living. This conception, which I call Ameri- 
can, was an element in the Greek conception also, if Aristotle 
may be trusted as a safe guide—‘The foundations of humane 
studies: the practice of the body to grace and rhythm, a love of 
beauty, and practical utility.’’ William Morris has not allowed 
England to be a stranger to this conception :—‘‘ Have nothing in 
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your house which you do not know to be useful and think to be 
beautiful.’’ 

Now the two most practical kinetic energies in the world are 
electricity and religion. The physicists are telling us, as a scien- 
tific, verifiable fact, that electricity is the basal element of physi- 
eal power. This is the latest achievement of super-research. It 
has long been known, and is equally verifiable, that the basal 
element of human power is religion. Metaphysics is already 
identifying electricity and religion as different manifestations 
of the same energy. Theology might well be equally cordial to 
advancing knowledge. 

However that may be, the Apostle Paul possessed the basal 
element of human power and he had the culture'to adjust his 
power to the task in hand. So, he electrified his and succeeding 
ages. So, Mahatma Gandhi electrifies the British Common- 
wealth and the world. He is equally at home with Lady Astor 
and Charlie Chaplin. John Henry Newman declared, ‘‘ What 
is missing in the liberal education of the Englishman is re- 
ligion.’’ He spoke as an Englishman. A most conspicuous 
American educational executive had his reasons, no doubt, for 
declaring in his latest annual report—‘‘Those who believe in 
neither minds nor spirits may perhaps train animals, but they 
cannot educate human beings.’’ The cultural college does not 
hesitate to say that it is interested in human beings and it does 
not forget that human beings were created in the image of God. 
But let Newman speak once more, ‘‘The cultivated gentleman— 
a cultivated intellect, a delicate taste, a candid, equitable, dis- 
passionate mind, a noble and courteous bearing in the conduct 
of life; but also a guarantee for conscientiousness, still more for 
sanctity.’’ Whatever the college has of truth, of goodness, of 
beauty, of understanding, whatever of sympathy, of good-will, of 
life, let it lay it all at the feet of its students, and let them pos- 
sess themselves, not that they may be ministered unto but that 
they may minister. May not a society emerge based on spiritual 
as well as material values? Such a society would have founda- 
tions. 
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— 
’. THE-NEGRO IN ART* 


ALAIN LOCKE 
Professor of Philosophy, Howard University 


It requires great spiritual elevation to get free of the blind- 
ing partisanships that befog both sides of the color-line; just as 
it takes almost the long-range perspective of eternity to see and 
understand the puzzling paradoxes of America’s so-called race- 
problem. 

One might logically expect a more or less homogeneous minor- 
ity, marked off from the majority by definite differences of cus- 
toms, habits and speech, shut up in its Ghettos or pressed down 
on the land in provinees as an isolated or semi-isolated peasantry ; 
the older generation clinging to the vanishing remnant of its 
folk-life ; the younger pressing forward toward opportunity and 
assimilation. On the contrary, the American picture paradoxi- 
eally presents a substantial minority (one-tenth of the population 
roughly) liberally interbred, widely diffused throughout the 
whole country, with substantially the same customs, language, 
and more, set apart only and that in differing degrees, by a tradi- 
tional stigma of slavery and color-casts, and facing, therefore, 
considerable economic, social and political handicaps because of 
this color prejudice. Yet a common institutional life and an 
intimacy of contact of over three hundred years’ standing have 
brought these two groups, not only to much physical interming- 
ling and social interaction, but even to greater cultural and 
spiritual exchange. So you will not find the characteristic Negro 
elements where you would expect to find them—shut up in the 
bosom of the Negro communities, but floating in the main 
stream of American life, more popular and esteemed among 
the whites than among the blacks, part of the common spirit- 
ual currency of the land, and often construed, like jazz, as 
the characteristic and typical American product. Today you 
will hear Negro spirituals more sung and cherished by whites 
than by Negroes, you will observe that the humor of the country 
is tinctured Negroid, that the youth of the country is brought up 
on Uncle Remus alongside Brothers Grimm, and to cap the para- 

* An address before the Tenth Annual Conference of the International 


Student Service Committee, Mount Holyoke College, 1931. 
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dox, you will learn that the best-known and most original white 
American writers, playwrights, musicians are today the leading 
exponents and propagandists of Negro art. 

Let us try to define Negro art. It is not the product of an 
encysted minority; neither the pure brew of the slave quarters 
nor the elixir of the Ghetto. Even less is it the conscious or un- 
conscious resurgence of a submerged racial past, coming to the 
surface at last from underneath the layers of a superimposed 
culture. Negro art is the result of the interaction of American 
factors on the Negro, in which the external factors have been as 
important as the internal—and registers the contagious influence 
of this reaction as it has influenced the common life of the 
country. Looking at American history, noting the dispropor- 
tionate influence of the Negro question there, you might well 
define the American race question as a minority problem with 
a majority effect. There has been similarly disproportionate cul- 
tural influence, as must be admitted when a reckoning of the 
most distinctive and typical cultural products of America traces 
so many of them to Negro origins. In fact, our race culture 
has become so national, so generally absorbed and assimi- 
lated, that now when a period of deliberate race conscious- 
ness has come, little of it remains for. special cultivation or for 
internal consumption. And so, we must conclude: Negro art is 
* racial in origin and spiritual incubation, but inter-racial in con- 
sumption and effect, and national in scope and significance. 

Why should this be so? Many other cultural traditions, richer 
and more developed, have been transplanted to the American 
continent. But they have gone literally to the melting-pot; and 
lost their cultural distinctiveness and identity. Slavery planted 
the Negro deeper, though more painfully in the American soil. 
Persecution, suffering, subjected the Negro to far greater spirit- 
ual discipline and pressure than the quick ease or affluence of 
the typical white immigrant, who too often lost his culture in 
taking on a new civilization, so that his spiritual heritage did 
not survive in the shallow soil of American materialism. Preju- 
dice and proscription, though a great economic and political 
handicap, isolated the Negro somewhat from the powerful ma- 
terializing and standardizing process of American life, and thus 
have preserved the Negro sense of folk solidarity, and with it 
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whatever peculiar folk-values there were, emotionally and 
spiritually intensified by suffering. I am not condoning slavery 
and prejudice, but merely chronicling their final effects. So the 
Negro has been made the most sensitive spiritual medium in the 
land; almost the sole instinctively creative and artistic element 
in a practical and efficient, but emotionally sterile land. 

So, even in slavery, illiterate and ill-cireumstanced and so- 
cially outcast, the Negro was spiritually effective. The Southland 
still carries many psychological marks of this contagious folk- 
spirit, expecially since at this level, the Negro folk transmuted 
its suffering and sorrow into much humor and gayety, giving 
back the salt and spice of life for the wormwood and gall it 
received. If you want to trace the characteristics of the old- 
regime Negro, you must go to the proudest and purest of the 
old Southern tradition, and there you will find his accent, many 
of his idioms, much of his humor and folk-philosophy, and some 
even of his tropic philosophy of life. But that is the past—and 
the old Negro is passing, along with the old South. But the 
Negro is even more potent as a spiritual force in America of 
today. When America began to tire of being a cultural province 
of Europe, and the question of a distinctive American art on a 
native and non-European basis came to the fore, there came the 
realization that, with the almost complete obliteration of the 
traditions of the American Indian, the remaining Negro tradi- 
tion and the still vital Negro folk-spirit were the largest and 
richest sources of folk tradition in America, and were thus 
potentially the most promising basis of a native American art. 
And so, by a curious irony, these rejected elements in the Ameri- 
can social democracy have become the cornerstone in the making 
of a distinctive American culture and art. Thus the paradox 
of which I spoke a while ago, that some of the most important 
exponents and protagonists of Negro art are white writers and 
artists like DuBose Heyward, Julia Peterkin, Paul Green, 
Eugene O’Neil, Mare Connelly, Howard Odum, who are con- 
cerned with the artistic development of Negro materials and as 
experimental and promising steps in the differentiation of a 
native American art. To cite works of the last decade like ‘‘The 
Emperor Jones,’’ ‘‘Porgy,’’ ‘‘Black April,’’ ‘‘Searlet Sister 
Mary,’’ ‘‘In Abraham’s Bosom,’’ ‘‘All God’s Chillun Got 
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Wings,’’ ‘‘The Green Pastures,’’ ‘‘Black Ulysses,’’ ‘‘ Rainbow 
Round My Shoulder’’—all of them intimately Negro in source 
and inspiration, shows not only the importance of this strand in 
contemporary American art, but its pivotal position in the ques- 
tion whether America shall produce a distinctive art out of its 
own native materials. In American art, of the present day, 
Negro art is having its well-earned spiritual victory. And im- 
portant as is the question of the development of the black artist 
and an internally active race culture, it is perhaps best and fit- 
ting that the formal inauguration and vindication of Negro art 
should come so largely at the hands of the white American 
artist, who in this way dispenses poetic justice along with 
artistic good. 

But there is a Negro art in a narrower and still more intimate 
sense, that produced by the Negro artist and addressed in the first 
instance at least to the Negro constituency. This is a com- 
paratively recent development. 

Negro art of the present generation registers the passing of 
this transitional phase between the great instinctive art of the 
first generation of slaves who produced Uncle Remus, the folk- 
humor and the spirituals and the third generation of deliberate 
and formal artistry which now since about 1917 has been on the 
scene. This is that younger generation of Negro talent of which 
you have already heard so much, and which, though it represents 
a special development in Negro life, is also part and parcel of that 
wider youth movement that is stirring the world today. It is 
a searching generation, sceptical and ruthlessly realistic like its 
contemporaries, but I think with more spiritual dynamic and 
focus because it senses itself to be the first fruits of a newly ° 
awakened folk, and so although equally uncertain about the 
world, is nevertheless more certain and confident about itself. 
These artists are in the first flush of creative conquest of the 
formal arts; they rightly feel.themselves to be the first genera- 
tion of true Negro artists. And through them the world has very 
favorably discovered the possibilities of indigenous Negro art. 

I must make just a hasty roll-call of this generation to indicate 
its detail and scope; poets——Countee Cullen, Jean Toomer, 
Langston Hughes, Claude McKay, Sterling Brown, James 
Weldon Johnson; playwrights,—Willis Richardson, Angelian 
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Grimke, Eulalie Spence; writers of fiction——Rudolph Fisher, 
Langston Hughes, Burghardt DuBois, Nella Imes, Arno Bon- 
temps, Weldon Johnson, Claude McKay; painters,—Archibald 
Motley, William Johnson, Edward Harleston, Lesesne Wells, 
Hale Woodruff, Laura Waring; sculptors,—Richmond Barthé, 
Sargent Johnson, Meta Warrick, May Howard Jackson; singers, 
—Paul Robeson, Roland Hayes, Marion Anderson, Abbie 
Mitchell ; composers,—Will Marion Cook, Hall Johnson, William 
Grant Still, Rosamund Johnson, Henry Burleigh. A catalogue 
merely, and of only some of the more outstanding names—but 
an indication of the complete range of the arts and the new 
standard of artistic excellence to which the Negro artist has 
rather recently attained. 

What is the interpretation? Primarily, that Negro life has 
with this generation found a new spiritual dynamic, that merits 
the phrase by which it has been called,—the Negro Renaissance. 
In the second instance, that the Negro as recognized artist and 
culture-producer is almost as much to the fore as Negro art 
materials and tradition are, through the emphasis we have pre- 
viously observed. Together from these two streams of influence, 
we may expect a new evaluation of the Negro in American life, 
beginning of course with the cultured minority, but spreading 
gradually through the whole body of public opinion. 

On the Negro mind this has already registered. One needs 
only to sample current Negro literature anywhere to detect the 
new spirit of pride, confidence and growing self-esteem. Yester- 
day Negroes were suppressing their racial characteristics, physi- 
cal as well as emotional; today, on the whole, they are emphasiz- 
ing them, with pride and a comparative absence of apologies. In 
some respects the present day Negro art reflects this change,— 
in other respects it may be credited as one of its prime causes. 
Our artists have done much to dispel the fog that for genera- 
tions has blanketed the sides of our social purgatory. 

Art must first of all give beauty,—and somehow, too, a sin- 
cerely truthful version of life, if it is to last. That Negro art 
today is able to sustain a social function without ceasing to be 
good art is just all the more good fortune. But the Negro 
artist must still continually be on the lookout for the ditches of 
rhetoric and the pitfalls of propaganda. To repair the damaged 
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morale, to clarify the social vision and stimulate the social will 
is not the Negro artist’s prime mission, but when he succeeds, all 
the greater is the effect and the credit. One has but to read some 
of our present-day poets for characteristic and triumphant 
spiritual assertions. 

All is not yet clear,—the present state of Negro art is only a 
favorable social forecast, alongside definite evidences of artistic 
awakening and accomplishment. However, it is the best index 
we have for the future of race development and race relations 
in this land of ever-changing possibilities. On the one hand 
there is the possibility of a fine collaboration spiritually between 
these two groups with their complementary traits and qualities. 
They have great spiritual need, one of the other, if they will so 
see it. In white America, the Negro has the pattern of practical 
endeavor and discipline, and the mastery of physical and scien- 
tifie civilization, both for his handicapped brother in Africa, to 
whom he is a possible missioner of civilization. In black 
America, the white man has either a base or a noble antidote to 
Puritanism and its emotional sterility——depending on whether 
he contacts with the Negro spirit on the low level of primitive 
animalism or on the higher level of fine artistic expression. Both 
contacts have been made; it remains to be seen if the forward 
movement of the American artist can outstrip the vulgarization 
of many of the elements of Negro life, by the masses who like 
them, but cannot grasp their serious artistic potentialities. The 
Negro will be increasingly an artist, whatever the outcome, but 
whether he shall become the representative American artist, or 
give American art and culture its much-needed leaven, still re- 
mains to be seen. 

It would be a truly significant fact in the history of human 
culture, if two races so diverse, should so happily collaborate, 
and the one return for the gift of a great civilization the recipro- 
eal gift of the spiritual fertilization of a great and distinctive 
national culture. At all events, the future of Negro art in 
America will bear watching, since it has as important potentiali- 
ties for America at large as for the Negro in particular. 
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AMONG THE BOARDS OF EDUCATION—II 


THE Boarp oF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


ALBERT E. KIRK 
Secretary, Division of Educational Institutions 


Replying to your request for a statement of the chief interests 
of our work, permit me to say that while the survey of our in- 
stitutions has monopolized a good deal of our attention for two 
years, yet I think that the most significant development and em- 
phasis finds expression in the program for the religious life of 
our colleges. 

The Committee on Religious Life and Activities presented to 
the Educational Association of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in January a report announcing principles and outlining a work- 
ing program for a fuller Christian functioning of our schools 
which was unanimously adopted. In the principles announced 
and in the program outlined, this report is epochal. It is here- 
with presented in slightly abridged form. 


Report oF Reuicious Lire anp ACTIVITIES IN OuR SCHOOLS 


Two years ago Secretary A. E. Kirk asked this Association to 
appoint a Committee to study with him and his associates the 
religious life and programs of our educational institutions. In- 
cluded among the suggestions for its work were ‘‘to bring to the 
Church more adequate information concerning the gratifying 
extent to which religion permeates the study, the spirit, and the 
activities of our schools,’’ ‘‘to bring to each the experiences and 
counsels in these matters gathered from them all,’’ and ‘‘to help 
in studying and interpreting the valuable religious data to be 
gathered by the surveys.’’ 


I. The Distinctive Feature of the Christian College 


First, we as a committee wish to reaffirm our belief that the 
most essentially distinctive thing about the Church college lies 
in its definite purpose to build and motivate a Christian philoso- 
phy of life. We believe the influence of religion is more per- 
feetly present in our Methodist Educational institutions than in 
our local churches and that these institutions are furnishing our 
youti with much richer Christian influence and ampler Chris- 
tian instruction than they received prior to entering these 
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schools. It is this influence of religion that has humanized and 
vitalized these institutions and made possible the stream of 
Christian leadership they have sent forth. Its refining and 
quickening presence in these schools chiefly explains the confi- 
dence which the people have reposed in them as expressed by 
gifts of money and especially by the commitment to them of 
their sons and daughters. It is, too, this religious element in 
these schools that has made them such a leavening force in the 
total educational life of the nation. They have held American 
education from total secularization and are increasingly influ- 
encing it toward a Christian ideal. 


IT. Factors Making Difficult the Christian Work of 
Our Schools 


In the second place it must be frankly acknowledged that a 
number of factors in the experiences of our Church schools com- 
bine to make the ideal of Christian education increasingly diff- 
cult of attainment in our schools and upon our campuses. In- 
deed, these. factors that militate against the attainment of our 
ideals of Christian education often obscure and sometimes almost 
eclipse the very vision of those ideals themselves. 

What are these factors? There are at least four. First may 
be mentioned the difficulty of securing teachers who possess both 
the educational equipment and the personality qualities required 
for the realization of our ideals of Christian education. In the 
second place our problem is greatly complicated, in comparison 
with that confronted by these same schools in the past, by the 
heterogeneous nature of our student bodies. Students with the 
most diverse religious backgrounds, and many with none at all, 
now immigrate to our campuses.* In the case of some of our 
schools, because of favorable location or of strength of program, 
these aliens rush in upon their own initiative; in the case of 
others, because of poor location or unattractiveness of program, 
these various and sundry groups are enticed and bribed to come 
in that the classrooms may not be too vacant. But whether their 
presence in any school is accounted for by too many or too few 
students, that presence makes a consistent, effective program of 
Christian education more difficult of attainment. A third hin- 
dering factor is the heavy demand made upon the time and en- 
ergy of the administrations by the financial necessities of mod- 
ern educational institutions. And a fourth difficulty lies in the 


* Many students come to college with no religious training or experience 
or habits of worship. 
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general religious confusion of our times.t Knowledge is devel- 
oping and spreading very rapidly, and every major human in- 
terest and institution is in unrest, is being reexamined, retested, 
refashioned. At such a time the task of organizing and making 
effective an intellectually clear and spiritually vital program of 
Christian thought and practice is distinctly more difficult. 


III. The Factors Now Challenging the Christian Educational 
Institution to More Fully Attain Its Ideal 


Confronted upon one side by this group of difficulties that 
makes its task unprecedentedly difficult, the Christian educa- 
tional institution is faced upon another side by a series of posi- 
tive developments and upon a third side by urgent and clamorous 
needs, the two uniting in a definite challenge that it further 
make good its profession as the warrant for its continuance. 

A. This series of positive developments includes five quite 
distinct and yet closely related movements. First, it includes 
the far reaching movement for character education which is re- 
ceiving increasing emphasis throughout the tax-supported edu- 
cational system and is being pursued along the lines of scientific 
study and experimentation. 

The second movement in this series of developments now chal- 
lenging the Christian educational institution is the emphasis 
upon personnel work in the public educational system. One 
university illuminatingly defines the aim of an effective advisory 
and counseling service as an effort ‘‘to reestablish the student- 
faculty relationship said to have existed in the small college and 
supposedly lost as a direct result of increase in enrollment.’’* 

A third development that challenges the Christian school to 
renewed efforts is the more open recognition of religion by both 
the public schools and the tax-supported institutions of higher 
learning. This is very pronounced in the former. 

The fourth in this group of developments that should incite . 
the Christian school to its utmost endeavors is the increasing in- 
terest and effort of the Church to promote religion in the tax- 
supported school. This movement is a further recognition of 
the validity of the ideal of our Christian schools, and is, in no 
small measure, the direct result of the influence of these schools. 
The fifth is the increasing interest on the part of students them- 
selves in the realities of life. 

t The tendency to appraise all life’s experiences by the test-tube method 
has overshadowed on many campuses the claims of intuition and faith as 
a basis of religious certainty. 

* Problems of College Education (The University of Minnesota Press), 
page 266. 
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B. The chief and most comprehensive of the clamorous needs 
that challenge the Christian schools is the natural expectation 
that these schools should take the leadership in the clarification 
of religion both in theory and in practice. 

There are two great commandments for the guidance of our 
church schools if they are to maintain a place in the great 
American educational system. The first is that they must dis- 
tinctly make good educationally, they must do an educational 
work of appreciably superior quality. The second is like unto 
the first in binding authority, and requires that our schools shall 
definitely seek to develop and utilize every available agency to 
bring sane, wholesome, practical Christianity into the lives of 
teachers and students alike. President Coolidge, at the 150th 
anniversary of Phillips Academy, stressing the idea that religion 
is the basis of society, issued this challenge to Church supported 
and independent colleges and secondary schools: ‘‘For our in- 
dependent colleges and secondary schools to be neglectful of 
their responsibilities in this direction is to turn their graduates 
loose with simply an increased capacity to prey upon each other. 
Such a dereliction of duty would put in jeopardy the whole 
fabric of society. For chartered institutions of learning to turn 
back to the material and neglect the spiritual would be treason, 
not only to the cause for which they were founded, but to man 
and God.”’ 


IV. Suggestions and Recommendations 

Though the difficulties in the way are many and real, yet the 
Church school must succeed as a Christian institution or fail in 
its essential mission. The factors that enter into that success 
are many and varied. It is not our intention in this report to 
even name them, much less to comment upon them. We propose 
rather to center attention upon just a few of those factors and 
to make a few suggestions or recommendations which we believe 
are feasible and worthy of both our individual and our own 
united efforts. 


A. Concerning the Teacher 


The oft-repeated statement that a teacher committed to the 
Christian philosophy of life and quite well qualified to interpret 
and to exemplify it to others is the most essential factor in the 
Christian school probably commands the assent of us all. That 
statement has two implications for administrators and the fac- 
ulty of a Christian school: first, that only such teachers be em- 
ployed, and second, that united efforts in study, discussion, and 
service should be made by a faculty to clarify its Christian 
thinking and to increase its Christian influence. We believe 
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that every school that calls itself Christian should summon what- 
ever of courage is necessary and put forth whatever of effort is 
needed to frankly face these implications and be governed by 
them. 


B. Concerning the Curriculum 

While the total curricular offerings of our schools in Bible, 
religious education, and Christian philosophy have been greatly 
increased in the last two decades it still remains true that most 
of our graduates go out from our schools with very inadequate 
training in these subjects. This is chiefly accounted for by two 
facts, namely, that many of our students take no courses or but 
one or two in these departments and that those courses are gen- 
erally quite narrow in content and technical in nature. 

We believe that a few orientation courses in these fields would 
reach more students and get better results. These courses 
should not be material-centered but problem-centered. They 
should be handled by teachers qualified to teach youths, and not 
merely factual courses. 

We recommend that this Association specifically instruct a 
committee—either a now existing one or a new one—to study 
this matter and to report recommendations to the next annual 
meeting. 


C. Concerning a Local Council on the Christian Life and 
Program 

Since the Christian life is so central in the goal and program 
of a Christian school and since in proportion to its genuineness 
it permeates every phase of school work and school relationships, 
it requires constant study upon the part of all those related to 
the school program both curricular and extra-curricular. We 
therefore recommend to each institution the plan of organizing 
a Council of Religious Life and Program constituted of repre- 
sentatives from administration, faculty, Christian organiza- 
tions, school clubs and societies, school classes, churches contigu- * 
ous to the campus, and the supporting conference or con- 
ferences. 

Such a thoroughly representative body could very profitably 
meet regularly once or twice per month and keep going a con- 
stant study of actual conditions and plans for their further bet- 
terment. The study should include curricular matters, chapel 
services, Christian Association programs, faculty-student rela- 
tions, campus problems of every nature, and the Christian agen- 
cies and influences of local churches and the relation of the 
school forces thereto. 
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The year 1930-31 was one of no unusual activities. Student 
Aid, Recruiting, Assistance to Academies, Colleges and Semi- 
naries are the fields in which this Board operates. It is not to 
be wondered at that in a year of depression there should be more 
calls than usual for student aid—this Board was obliged to 
restrict its field of activity in this respect because of lack of 
funds to meet all requests. It is significant also that men of 
somewhat higher promise are offering themselves to the ministry 
—and in somewhat larger numbers. Colleges—like corporations 
—have had to shape expenditures to suit decreased incomes— 
the more’s the pity. 

The benevolent boards of our communion are engaged in the 
celebration of centennials. This Board observed its centenary 
in 1928-9 with an extra financial goal which it reached. The 
Board of Domestic Missions has been celebrating its centennial 
1930-31; its financial goal was not reached by a few thousand 
dollars. The Board of Foreign Missions will celebrate and seek 
the same financial goal in 1931-32. In 1932-33 the Women’s 
Board of Domestic Missions will celebrate its Jubilee Anniver- 
sary. In the midst of such celebrations, the program for all 
Boards save the centennial Board is merely one of quiet per- 
severance. So with this Board last year. 

For this next year this campaign of quiet perseverance must 
perforce continue. Nevertheless the situation confronting the 
Board has a considerably different aspect from that of last 
year. The department of student aid will probably again be 
strained to the limit of capacity. Recruiting of a carefully 
selective character will be carried on. Our denomination prides 
itself on the careful training of its ministers. None are admitted 
to our seminaries without the A.B. degree or an equivalent 
amount of training. 

The college situation is complicated for us by the adoption by 
the General Synod of June, 1931, of another junior college. 
This will ask for a share in the funds of this Board. Careful 
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planning will be necessary, therefore, for an approach to the 
churches that will yield more funds for education. 

The Board has a commission working on a possible revision 
of its plan of student aid. At present aid is given to ministerial 
and missionary students for a period of seven years beginning 
with the freshman year in college. The commission will in- 
vestigate the feasibility of limiting such aid to the beginning 
of the sophomore and, possibly, the junior year. 


BoarD oF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


HENRY I. STAHR 
Executive Secretary 


The Board of Christian Education of the Reformed Church 
in the United States was formed out of the merger of two 
Boards, making it responsible for all the educational activity 
of the denomination including the home, the church itself and 
the relationship of the denomination at large with its educational 
institutions. 

In the plan of merger, provision was made for the organizing 
of an Advisory Council of Higher Institutions of Learning. 
This Council was set up this past year through the selection of 
a representative from each of the preparatory schools, colleges 
and seminaries of the denomination, and it is expected that it 
will function in an advisory way in all that concerns the train- 
ing of the youth for usefulness in the church at large as well as 
in local congregations, and also in seeking to make more effec- 
tive the life service challenge to young people. 

During the coming year an effort will be made to coordinate 
and unify the denomination’s program of beneficiary aid for 
students in which, because the various Classes and Synods act 
independently of one another, there is a great deal of difference 
both in supervision of students and expenditure of funds. 
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Tue Boarp oF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST 


O. T. DEEVER 
General Secretary 


We understand the functions of this Board to be to coordi- 
nate and promote certain activities of the church which have 
the approval as well as the direct commission of the general con- 
ference. Our ultimate aim is the development of Christian 
character. The immediate purpose as stated in a recent leaflet 
issued by the Board is: To win souls to Christ and build them 
up in the Christian life, train for service, habituate in doing 
Christ’s will, and help create a social order in which God’s will 
is done on earth. Nothing less will satisfy. Our service is des- 
ignated by the term Christian Education. We have a growing 
liking for this significant expression. It comprehends much. 

The following list of duties may not include all the responsi- 
bilities of the Board, but at least comprehend our major objec- 
tives: Christian Education in General, The Colleges and Semi- 
nary, Adult Section, Leadership Training, Young People’s Sec- 
tion, Children’s Section. 

Some way must be found whereby the entire church can be 
led to rally as never before in behalf of the Seminary. We 


should have twice as many students as we have and the financial 
needs of the institution must be met. 


Our colleges present the greatest single problem that confronts 
our denomination. Each institution we have west of Otterbein 
College is in serious need. 


Personally I believe that the time is here when we should be- 
gin to make preparation for a great church-wide financial cam- 
paign to adequately endow all of our unendowed institutions. 
No institution which does not secure endowment can perma- 
nently survive. 


On Education Day this morith we are promoting a campaign 
for Christian education. We have prepared an attractive little 
leaflet entitled ‘‘Making Life Count.’’ This is being sent to all 
of our pastors and to Sunday school superintendents and to 
Christian Endeavor societies in each college area. The letter 
was not a general letter but was fitted to the needs of each 
college. 
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We regard the Sunday school as the educational agency of 
the local church about which the whole program of the local 
church school should revolve. Our new program calls for added 
emphasis upon this tremendous force for good. 


Our staff is a unit in standing for the integrity and continued 
usefulness of Christian Endeavor. 


We have loaned money to 54 students during the past year. 
The total amount of money was $5,282.67. At the same time we 
have collected in loans from 91 former beneficiaries. The 
amount of money collected totals $5,201.92. Not only has money 
been loaned but a small amount of money has been given in 
eases of extreme need. During the year we have given $114.30, 
to Seminary students. We have also given $385.00 scholarship 
aid to the college students. 


Real progress has been made in establishing our new program 
of Christian Education. It is now only one and one-half years 
since the present Board and its staff undertook its duties. 


Every conference in the church has a well organized Board 
of Christian Education with general and age group directors 
who are busy promoting the cause of Christian Education in the 
local churches. 


It is our purpose to keep building up the permanent funds as 
fast as possible. We are not doing as much for our students as 
other churches are doing. 


Our department is committed to a policy of rigid economy 
and living within our income. We intend to make ends meet 
if at all possible. This program of economy is followed by all 
members of the staff. 


The number of Life Work Recruits in the denomination shows 
a steady decline. There has been less emphasis on this move- 
ment than there was at one time. 


In this whole Life Work Recruit movement we have sinned 
greatly in failure to provide proper ‘‘follow up’’ and continued 
contact with the individuals who dedicate themselves. This is a 
serious problem the Young People’s Section must face. It will 
need every one’s help. 


The 1931 Year Book shows that we have twice as many young 
people in non-United Brethren colleges as we have in our own 
schools. Practically nothing is done to keep in touch with this 
great body of choice young men and young women. Certainly 
we ought to take at least a first step in making a contact, even 
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though it is simply an occasional letter from pastors, conference 
leaders, or direct from our office. 


Perhaps the most significant event in the year’s record was 
the National Youth Congress in Dayton, Ohio, December 30 to 
January 2. 


Twenty-three of our twenty-eight annual conferences in 
America were represented by official delegates, and three of our 
five foreign conferences. Of our thirty Conference Young 
People’s Directors, twenty-two were present. There were 360 
in registrants, including the adult leaders. 


THe BoarD OF EDUCATION OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 


GOULD WICKEY 
| 86335 
Executive Secretary Deded 


During the past year, besides the service rendered to the fifteen 
colleges and the thirteen seminaries and the tens of thousands 
of Lutheran students gathered at non-Lutheran institutions, this 
Board was especially interested in studying the religious atmos- 
phere at our colleges and the correlation of the curricula of col- 
leges and seminaries as they concern the students preparing for 
the ministry. The conference on the religious life at the colleges 
was followed by a questionnaire for more detailed information, 
the results of which will be summarized in the near future. The 
purpose of this study was to ascertain the improvements and 
changes which were effected during the past five years, and to 
note the outcomes in the lives of the students. 

During the present year, three significant projects will be 
carried out: 

1. The preparation of a comprehensive educational program 
for the whole church, in conjunction with the parish and church 
school board. It is hoped that this program will coordinate the 
various educational agencies of the church so that their activities 
may be correlated into one inclusive program for the church. 

2. Curriculum correlation between colleges and seminaries. 
As a result of the conference held during the past year, definite 
studies are being made whereby the curricula of seminaries will 
duplicate less the work of colleges and will be more unified and 
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constructively related to their specific objective. It is hoped 
that this will enable the seminaries to conduct their work on a 
distinctive graduate basis. 

3. A study of theological education, including the following 
problems: the number and location of seminaries, allocation to 
Synods, curricula, special schools, and various student matters. 
It is hoped that this study will result in a merger of certain 
seminaries and the establishment of a graduate theological semi- 
nary, not to mention other significant developments. 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL 
CouncIL, PROTESTANT EpiscopaL CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


W. BROOKE STABLER 
Secretary for College Work 


I have recently been giving thought to the article for which 
you asked me for the fall number of Curist1an Epucation. It 
has just occurred to me that perhaps the best I can do is to 
submit the article within enclosed. This is the line along which 
we have been trying to develop our work during the past year. 
That is the line that I feel to be of the widest interest to the 
readers of CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


The Value of Small Groups 


The conquest of the world lay before the Master—and He 
chose the Twelve! On the mountain tops, by the lake side, in 
the market places, He revealed to them the Kingdom and the 
power and the glory of God. And when clouds had rolled past 
Calvary, and that most tremendous and soul-searching of all . 
dramas had been enacted, they who had stood at the foot of the 
Cross could not forget Him. That small group, by companying 
with Him, had been re-made by the force of His friendship and 
transformed forever. The Cross issued in victory because those 
few were sent forth ablaze with the light of the presence of God. 

Two thousand years have passed, and no better plan has been 
devised. When that Spanish knight and cavalier, Ignatius 
Loyola, first discovered the power and the presence of God, he 
labored for years to analyze the procedure that had changed his 
life. He then went about the University of Paris enlisting the 
most striking men he saw to follow his ‘‘Spiritual Exercises’’ for 
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the period of one month. He concentrated on seven men for as 
many years, and then led forth one of the most heroic bands of 
Christian adventurers that history knows. Francis Xavier, who 
could encompass the shores of Africa, penetrate into Asia, con- 
vert thousands, and die unafraid with only two coolies on a 
desolate island off the China coast; those gallant missionaries 
who explored our northern rivers, facing every risk, enduring 
every hardship, making every venture ‘‘for the love they had for 
their Prince’’—these are witnesses to the reality of the early 
Jesuit power. 

Again, when a group of four met in a little room in Oxford 
to read the New Testament and to pray in the presence of Jesus, 
something of the story of that Upper Room in Palestine was 
reenacted. A power was found to transform England, to re- 
invigorate the Church, to win millions. And the nickname, 
**Methodist,’’ given in derision yet proven by its fruits, embraces 
the secret of their vitality. 

Imagine the cataclysmic resoundings of Christ’s gospel were 
there such a group leavening every college center today! The 
miracle of the University of Paris was not a ‘‘sport,’’ the wonder 
of Oxford was no ‘‘freak.’’ Our colleges today may change the 
world! Never, though, if we begin with, or depend upon, elabo- 
rate paper-programs entangled in the meshes of their own in- 
tricacies, or run our churches ‘‘on oysters, ice cream, and fun,”’ 
as Professor James expressed it. Never if we tolerate polite 
lip-service and cautious conformity, or wed the goddess of mass- 
production. It is a matter of pride and satisfaction to the con- 
temporary Christian, perhaps, to see huge churches, and preach- 
ers addressing thousands; but great evangelists like Dwight L. 
Moody have ever agreed that deep results are gained with smaller 
units. If we still hope to transform lives and to inspire citizens 
of the Kingdom of Heaven who, though in the world, are not of 
it; if we still seek to send out thousands of young men and 
women with more courage and more kindness, more sensitive to 
human need, and humbler to serve because in the fortresses of 
their souls they have become friends and followers of Jesus 
Christ—if this be our goal, we must rapidly put our faith once 
more in small groups gathered at the feet of the Original Leader. 


Did not our hearts burn within us, while he 
opened to us the scriptures? 

Dr. Rufus Jones writes that too frequently we view life with a 
question mark rather than an exclamation point. This has bear- 
ing upon that method of repetitive inquiry called the ‘‘discus- 
sion-group.’’ Though splendid in theory, such groups often 
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degenerate into noumenous bickerings which tend to bend its 
members into even more pronounced question marks. They 
seem forever searching, but rarely finding; forever on the way, 
but never arriving. Instead of being changed from glory into 
glory, they are transformed from vagueness into vagueness. 
The discussion darts like a kite with every puff of the wind. 
Opinions are freely expressed, but most of us are not qualified 
to have an important opinion. Perhaps our vanity is tickled in 
disgorging our ‘‘reactions’’ but, when the truth is honestly faced, 
we are conscious of missing the sense of something urgent, clear, 
and vital. 

All this may be done away by starting a group for ‘‘ Readings 
in the New Testament.’’ By so doing, we not only raise prob- 
lems—a most legitimate, indeed imperative, pastime—but also 
answer them. Last year, at Amherst College, under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. A. L. Kinsolving, now Rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, Mass., there were several such circles of six or seven 
which gathered one evening a week to explore further the mys- 
teries of life. The technique was simple: each brought a Bible; 
and, sitting about in a circle, they read consecutively from one of 
the four Gospels. Those piercing and incisive phrases soon held 
up in glaring relief all the essential questions which face a young 
man: What is right? What is wrong? What is destiny? 
‘What needs doing? How get direction in life? Are there un- 
explored resources of power? Is one a fool to trust man or to 
trust God? Is there a spiritual cure for vexed nerves? How 
can one mean something in the world? 

With the New Testament in their hands, all were soon mys- 
teriously conscious that they were gathered around the well of 
life, the supreme source of information and power. During 
those quiet evenings the figure of Jesus with His supreme mas- 
tery over life stood out ever more clearly as the clue and key to 
questionings. The initiator of these groups writes: ‘‘I discov- 
ered that I had entered upon a land more mysterious than I had 
thought. It was a matter of constant surprise and joy to see 
what happened in the lives and in the expressions of those men. 
Development and transformation actually happened in this work- 
shop of experience; and almost immediately the triendship of 
those assembled took on new character. We found ourselves 
welded together with a common vision and a common purpose.”’ 
Some of these circles were led by professors of deep religious 
conviction, and the results were everywhere enheartening. 

Throughout our civilization we find a tremendously wide- 
spread, wistful inquiry into religion. Those who are uncontent 
with this world look again to discover if something more was 
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not meant; and they are left cold by endless hair-splitting and 
‘second-hand editions’’ of religious experience. 

Dusty Bibles mean a dusty religion! We seem to have for- 
gotten that the New Testament is packed with dynamite. From 
the first it has had this capacity to inspire those who have given 
themselves to it. And why? Because it restores the awe and 
wonder of it all—the exclamation point of life, the astonishment 
of the Cross. Because it summons a human being into the pres- 
ence of the ever-living Christ, who alone gives the power which 
still makes men loving and long-suffering and strong. Our 
hearts cannot but ‘‘burn within us’’ if we follow this course! 


He took Peter and John and James, and went 
up into a mountain to pray. 


Here is sounded another cardinal truth of simple Christian 
technique; yet how often have we gathered together that He 
might teach us to pray? ‘‘There is nothing we know so little 
about, and nothing we should know so much about, as the power 
of prayer. It is the power of all powers which brings things 
to pass which otherwise would never take place. We have lost 
the great dynamic of life because we have forgotten how to 
pray.’’ This statement, recently made, does not come from a 
religious teacher but from an eminent professor of science—and 
it stabs us awake! 

The more thoughtful of our students also appreciate this truth. 
One especially, a football player, an enormous physical specimen, 
faced it—and acted. ‘‘I have met enough real Christians,’’ he 
remarked, ‘‘to convince me that they have what I need—and that 
is first-hand contact with Jesus Christ who inspires and guides. 
I know of Him, but I do not know Him. I have determined that 
it is the devotional road that I must follow!’’ He gathered 
about him a small circle which met daily for prayer and quiet 
and meditation. 

There are groups for prayer in several of our colleges in which 
miracles have been wrought; but there should be at least one in 
every college. Again it is a simple method—no organization, no 
hard-and-fast technique. The aim should not be to get students 
to talk about prayer so much as to lead them into saying their 
prayers, thus to recapture the lost radiance and power of Jesus. 
To be sure, genuine discussion of the philosophy of prayer is of 
enormous value; but it is best reserved for another time—and 
then, as in our New Testament group, not ‘‘killed’’ in order to 
be ‘‘dissected.’’ After all, God is not a problem to be sclved 
but a Father to be trusted. He calls for witnesses, not advo- 
cates! 
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An appreciation of this truth is of especial importance if we 
are to counteract and set aright a warped attitude rampant in 
student minds. ‘‘Religion,’’ says Dr. Fosdick, ‘‘is like art, call- 
ing not for defense but for rendition. An artist, for example, 
does not beat his audience over the head with his violin to prove 
that music is beautiful; he plays.’’ So it is in the religious 
sphere. Yet instead of finding in religion a power which saves 
them, many students feel called upon to set about in a ‘‘big- 
hearted’’ way to save it. Instead of seeing the Church as the 
‘‘Body of Christ’’ which keeps them going, they unwittingly 
turn the tables and feel that they must keep it alive, an institu- 
tion gasping for its life. The humble power of prayer effects 
this change in attitude most effectively. It is the avenue along 
which we must lead them, the cardinal means of placing their 
feet in the King’s highway where eventually they must meet the 
King. 

Such vital groups will in time revolutionize our colleges and 
the world. It has been done before when two or three have 
‘practised the presence of God,’’ have hearkened to a voice say- 
ing, ‘‘Lean thine arms awhile upon the window-sill of heaven 
and gaze upon thy Lord; and with the vision in thine heart, turn 
strong to meet thy day.’’ 

David Livingstone knew it to be at the heart of all Christian 
living; and because there had been a small group thus empow- 
ered, a parable was enacted in real life on the docks of Glasgow. 
He stood there with his father. In one hand he held a letter 
offering him a professorship at the University of Glasgow. He 
looked upon it longingly, then lifted his eyes to the horizon and 
saw savagery, hardship, fear, death. Slowly he tore the letter 
in two. Africa had won! Many years later, deep within the 
jungle, he died vpon his knees surrounded by a few devoted 
natives and a host of heavenly witnesses. 

The college defeatist attitude may thus be banished from our 
doors. The final result will be beyond the limit of our sight, for. 
the building thus simply begun will extend the destinies and the 
hope of all mankind. 


The following suggestions have also proven fruitful in the 
search for spiritual reality. These methods, of course, are not 
mutually exclusive, but can, and should, be combined as the needs 
and opportunities warrant. 

I. Group for Appreciation of, and Participation in, the Holy 
Communion (As at Harvard). 

The welding and life-giving power of this Sacrament has been 

the common basis of experience for many groups, and should be 
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made more central in college life. This group should stress 
preparation for, as well as attendance at, the Holy Communion. 


II. Group for Service (As at Auburn). 

Dr. Grenfell writes: ‘‘Intentions must find expressions or 
wither; emotions must find outlet or burst.’’ Herein lies the 
deficiency of much of our work. A group may be joined together 
in ‘‘near-at-home’’ service, something which calls for more than 
thought or money. In spite of the business of college life, we 
must demand a lot. Each member should consent to undertake 
some regular ‘‘service job’’ in which he can spend himself—and 
thus find himself. These jobs should be intelligently selected 
and assigned by a ‘‘Job Master.’’ Service for the world should, 
of course, ever be the goal. 


III. Groups on Life Work (As at Princeton). 

The group may be made up of a few people banded together, 
who are deeply desirous of learning how they may find God’s 
will for their lives. Or else the group may be composed of those 
who are thinking of the ministry (as the ‘‘Clerical Club’’ at 
Amherst), or other professions, who are desirous of exploring 
more deeply the work toward which they lean and whose aim it 
is to go forth as a body to carry Christ’s way of life into practice. 


IV. Group on the Social Implications of Christianity (As at 
Ohio Wesleyan and Williams). 


The Church must be awakened to the social implications of 
Christianity, for the average student is apt not to see what 
organized religion has to do with the sore spots and danger zones 
of the world. Their ideals and ambitions are often utterly 
divorced from Christ, and are therefore comparatively ineffec- 
tive. To supply a motive power sufficient unto the task, Chris- 
tian leaders must band together those on whose minds and hearts 
these problems weigh. Such groups should not only educate 
themselves in social problems but should also seek to alleviate 
local distress. Again ‘‘impression without expression yields 
depression !’’ 

The foregoing suggestions and emphases must in no way be 
construed to belittle the handling of intellectual difficulties or 
our work with larger numbers. Our Sole purpose is to restore 
the proper balance and perspective to that which seems central 
and of most vital importance in the Master’s work. 
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THE STUDENT WORKERS’ ROUND TABLE 
HARRY T. STOCK, Editor 


A Pastor Tuinxks It OvER 


I am less optimistic about the state of religion on the campus 
of my state college today than at any time since my arrival here. 
This probably does not indicate any less religious interest on the 
part of our students than formerly but a less naive attitude on 
my own part. In the past I have thought of our student group 
as less sophisticated—religiously—than the student group at 
‘‘the large independent college’’ and as a consequence easier to 
work with religiously. However, I do not now believe that this 
campus is any more interested in religion than any other 
campus. 

In the past I have seen my job as one of bringing the great 
majority of the student body to lead Christian lives. That, I 
now see, is an impossible task. As long as Christianity stands 
for nothing in particular, as long as it disturbs a student’s hab- 
its but little, so long as it is simply a part of the scenery, so long 
may it be a majority and a popular movement. But as soon as 
Christianity begins to stand for something, as soon as it begins 
to make requirements, then it becomes a minority movement. It 
is very clearly possible to have a campus movement in religion 
that avoids the difficult and ideal aspects of Christianity and 
becomes a popular thing, assented to by all ‘‘good fellows.’’ The 
job of the college pastor is to be definitely Christian and yet to 
avoid the onus of ‘‘preaching.’’ Of course that is the job of 
every pastor and, I suppose, the college pastor’s position ought 
to be easier at this point than that of the regular pastor. , 

I find that I am not in the best position to judge the state of 
religion here, but my observation is that today there are more 
students who are willing to sacrifice for their Christian ideals 
than there were two years ago, and also that there is a somewhat 
less popular feeling toward Christian ideals than at that time on 
the part of the students as a whole. 

I am coming more and more to the conviction that we have no 
strategy for the campus, that we are not succeeding in making 
Christians of students in any large numbers, and that we had 
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far better leave undone some of the things we so mortgage our 
time and health to accomplish. To my mind our greatest lack is 
knowledge; we need some agency to find the facts: How does the 
average student regard the informal attitude which most pastors 
assume in their work? What are the methods of approach to 
the faculty, etce., ete.? I feel very much the need to see 
the woods instead of the trees. I believe very deeply that we 
need to begin work along these lines—J. Paul Williams, United 
Religious Work, Amherst, Mass. 


To StrmuLaTE THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION 


In student groups we usually begin with a topic or a lecture 
subject. It is a good plan to vary the program and to begin 
with a story, a sermon, a magazine article, a book review, the 
reading of a chapter from some volume, the reading of a play, 
or a review of a movie. This is an emphasis upon variety not 
for the sake of novelty, but for the broadening of one’s inter- 
ests. For example, the following may suggest a profitable series 
of meetings: 

To read and discuss one of the plays in, Looking at Life 
through Drama, Deseo and Phipps (Abingdon Press). Four 
complete plays are given; each of them is useful for group 
reading, and each of them introduces the group to a social issue 
of major importance. 

To read a chapter from a book of sermons. Those by Dr. 
Ernest F. Tittle are especially good. His book, ‘‘The Foolish- 
ness of Preaching (Holt, $2.00), is excellent. He has a more 
recent volume, We need Religion (Holt, $1.50). 

‘*Oklahoma Race Riot’’ in Scribner’s for August, and ‘‘ Down 
and Out in Detroit’’ in the Forum for September are examples 
of good articles which may be read and considered. 

In order to keep abreast of current national and international 
problems, editorials and news, reports from a week’s issues of 
the newspapers may be brought in for comment. Walter Lipp- 
mann’s, ‘‘Today and Tomorrow,’’ which appears almost every 
day in The New York Herald-Tribune is an indispensable source 
of information and interpretation. 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS 


Sometimes a sentence is enough to start a fruitful discussion. 
The leader who uses his blue pencil will accumulate a store of 
provocative material. The following are from the loose ends on 
our own desk. 

‘‘The spirit of science demands clear-headed and unemotional 
analysis and application.’’ Will such a spirit ever save the 
world, or must we have passionate prophets with fiery fervor 
who are not so careful or even-tempered as the scientists? Or 
is the réle of the prophet that of stirring us to action—the action 
to be in charge of the unemotional scientist? War, race hatred, 
industrial conflict—who must apply himself to these problems 
and in what spirit and with what method? Perhaps, a social 
scientist and a ‘‘reformer’’ might discuss the issue before the 
student group. 

Young people have been urged to ‘‘adventure.’’ Is there too 
much or too little of this among students? What is the difference 
between a pioneer and an adventurer? Draw upon the students’ 
knowledge of frontier history. There was the individualist who 
‘‘shot up the town’’ and played havoc in logging and mining 
communities. There was the pioneer who built schools and 
ehurches. A young woman in Ohio said, ‘‘ Adventure is not 
enough. You can adventure all your life without getting any- 
where.’’ Just what is it that we want for the student genera- 
tion? Just what do earnest students want? What does the 
world need ? 

‘Charitable and devout persons have made gifts to provide 
our youth with an opportunity for education. . . . Some of our. 
best men and women give their services as trustees. The result 
is a great charity for the benefit of young people. The object 
is mental and moral discipline through obedience to rules as well 
as application to study. The whole plan involves submission by 
the students to duly constituted authority.’’ (Calvin Coolidge, 
New York Herald-Tribune, May 6.) 

Is this old-fashioned? Or is this a ‘‘lesson’’ which needs to 
be reemphasized ? 


‘‘People seeking peace by arms are like people seeking shelter 
under trees during a thunderstorm. They are at the very point 
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which is first struck when the thunderstorm breaks. Instead of 
being secure they are in the greatest danger. History is one 
unbroken story of armed peoples attacking armed peoples, and 
after every war the defeated state says, ‘‘ Ah, if we had only been 
prepared enough!’ And as the defeated state says that, the 
conqueror state says, ‘Ah, and now we must be very careful lest 
by slackness we lose the opportunity which we now have. We 
must be prepared enough again!’ The poison is there.’’ (Ram- 
say MacDonald, at a disarmament meeting in London.) 


‘*Philosophy, in short, must grow like science, not by each 
thinker rejecting everything that his predecessors have believed, 
but rather by absorbing it, scrutinizing it critically, amending, 
correcting, supplementing, developing it at this point and that, 
seeking always for more comprehensive vision, but never forget- 
ting that omnipotence and omniscience are not to be attained.’’ 
(Henry Hazlitt, Nation, v. 132, p. 412.) 


Owen D. Young, addressing the graduating class of the summer 
school at St. Lawrence University, challenged the students to a 
five point self-examination. (1) Have they ‘‘enlarged their 
knowledge of their obligations and increased their capacity to 
perform them’’? This is imperative to genuine success. (2) 
Have they developed their ‘‘intuitions’’ and have they made their 
‘emotions more sensitive’’? What is the reaction of a ‘‘hard- 
boiled generation’’ to this demand? (3) Have they discovered 
their ‘‘mental aptitude’’ so as to avoid the ‘‘tragedy of human 
misplacement’’? (4) Have they ‘‘learned enough to use one’s 
gifts effectively’? (5) Have they acquired ‘‘adequate skill in 
communication with others’? This would be a useful resource 
for a ‘‘freshman meeting’’ on ‘‘The Purpose of an Education.’’ 
(Reported in The Chicago Tribune, August 15.) 

Does the history of the peaceful relationships between Canada 
and the United States point the one way by which world peace 
can be assured? The Wichita Beacon (August 12), commenting 
upon the memorial to Commodore Perry, said ‘‘ Why has it hap- 
pened this way? Simply because the two nations resolved that 
no matter what happened they would not go to war with one 
another. The resolution has not been so hard to keep. The fact 
that the lakes have been free of warships and the land frontier 
free of forts has helped to make it easy. Isn’t the whole thing 
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an extremely instructive object lesson?’’ Does this offer a sug- 
gestion for the World Disarmament Conference? This is a piece 
of history which may be considered when the warring elements 
in Congress are discussing President Hoover’s plans for curtail- 
ing naval expenditure. 

‘‘The most undemocratic thing in America today is our public 
school system. From university to kindergarten it is controlled 
largely on a military and line-of-authority basis.’? (Thomas 
Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia University—New York 
Herald-Tribune, August 23.) On the other hand, Dr. Bagley, 
another educational authority, insists that the large amount of 
freedom in our schools is responsible for our persisting crime 
waves. Why do we come to college—to do what we want to, or 
to submit ourselves to an educational system supposedly con- 
trolled by experts? 

‘‘Must prejudice be always regarded as an evil thing? Do 
we not need to distinguish between wnreasoned judgments 
and unreasonable ones? Surely education, from one standpoint, 
is the creation of a fund of wholesome pre-judgments, below 
the level of our conscious experience, so that we do not have to 
conduct a debating society at every pretext or belong to ‘the 
cult of the questers.’ . . . There is a dire need of teachers who, 
in the disconcerting traffic of ideas, can guide with a ‘Stop’ and 
‘Go’ sign. (Christian Century, June 17.) 

Girls in college need to think about the deeper thoughts of the 
better type of man. The book, Larry has many passages that 
are equally good for boys and girls. ‘‘You are very near to me 
and very helpful in deciding lots of things. If more of the men 
here at college had Girls rather than girls, there would be a great ~ 
lessening of most college problems.’’ (p. 23.) ‘‘This little prize 
is one of the horrible kind who think they’re sophisticated. I 
have never in my life met anyone who knew so little about any- 
thing. Dumb, just absolutely, hopelessly, terribly dumb. Well, 
she and her friend were supposed to be quite the athletes at 
school, but they weren’t walking ten minutes before they were 
‘so tired’ and ‘how much farther’? I wanted to push ’em off the 
cliff, but it would be hard on the people that found them so I 
refrained.’’ (p. 21.) 
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THE THIRD HAZEN FOUNDATION CONFERENCE 

At Happy Valley, Lisle, New York, from August 29th to Sep- 
tember 6th, 1931, there was held The Third Hazen Conference 
of the National Council on Religion in Higher Education. This 
conference was attended by the agents of the Hazen ‘‘ Agency- 
grants’’ who are experienced teachers and religious workers in 
colleges and universities. In addition to this group there were 
other teachers, deans of men and women and those in similar 
positions. Attendance was by invitation and limited to approxi- 
mately sixty-five persons. 

The entertainment of these conferences, including room and 
board, is cared for by The Edward W. Hazen Foundation of 
Haddam, Connecticut. 

‘*Personal Relationships With Students’’ was the conference 
theme. The first four days were devoted to an orientation in 
the original backgrounds of personal relationships with students 
—the physiological, the psychological, the sociological, the edu- 
cational and the philosophical. During the last four days essen- 
tial factors in effective relationships with students were consid- 
ered, such as contacts, interviews, case histories, records and 
tests, group approaches and the student worker’s resources. 

Materials toward a resource library bearing on personal rela- 
tionships with students were gathered in cooperation with those 
attending and will shortly be made generally available by 
a bibliography. 

Among the leaders and speakers were Professor Robert L. Cal- 
houn, Yale Divinity School; Dean Aaron J. Brumbaugh, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Professor George L. Maxwell, University of 
Denver ; Dean L. L. Leftwich, Texas Christian University ; Dean 
Florence M. Nicholson, Lawrence College; Dr. Ernest R. Hil- 
gard, Yale University; Mrs. Alma S§S. Persing, Northwestern 
University; Miss Martha H. Jaeger, State Teachers College, 
Montelair, N. J.; Professor Mark L. Entorf, Hanover College; 
Mr. Richard H. Edwards, Cornell University ; Bishop Paul Jones 
of Antioch College; Mr. Ernest A. Yarrow, Field Representa- 
tive of the Hazen Foundation; Miss Leslie Blanchard, Secretary, 
National Student Council Y. W. C. A; Mr. David R. Porter, 
Secretary, Student Division National Council Y. M. C. A., and 
Raymond H. Leach, University Secretary of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education.—R. H. L. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL 
InsTRucTOoRS, EpITED BY IsMAR J. PERITZ, PROFESSOR OF 
BrsuicaL LITERATURE, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


EDITORIAL 


RELIGION IN HIGHER EpUCcATION* 


It may seem a paradox, but simultaneous with an evident in- 
difference and apathy toward religion in university circles there 
appears a pronounced emphasis in asserting its rightful place in 
higher education. <A notable illustration of the latter is the col- 
lection of papers read at the Conference of Church Workers dur- 
ing last year’s Christmas recess in Chicago. Making religion 
real to college students is the theme, in which Catholic, Jew, 
Protestant, as well as psychologist, physicist, and social scientist 
have united to present every facet of the subject, resulting in a 
volume containing twenty-five papers by twenty-seven con- 
tributors. 

There is no department in college or university that has more 
vital concern in the subject than that of Bible or religion; and 
the messages conveyed in the publication carry a strong appeal 
to the constituency of the Associations of Biblical Instructors. 

In speaking of ‘‘The Religious Self-Expression of a Univer- 
sity,’’? Dean Shailer Mathews declares that among six ways is 
the way in which ‘‘the courses in the history of religions, the 
development of Christianity as a phase of Western society, a 
study of the Bible as literature which has back of it a world- 
view and moral thrust, the psychology of religion, the relatiori 
of philosophy to religion, will constitute one approach of an edu- 
cational institution to the problems of religion. So long as the 
curriculum of an institution belittles or ignores this type of 
courses, religion will not be regarded as genetically a part of the 
education in idealism.’’ As regards ‘‘The Reality of the Spir- 
itual,’’ says Professor Rufus Jones, ‘‘The reality of God has 


* Religion in Higher Education, edited by Milton C. Towner, with Intro- 
ductions by Shailer Mathews and Frederick J. Kelly. The University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. $3.00. 
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broken into our world and revealed its spiritual creative power 
in Jesus Christ as certainly as electricity breaks in through a 
dynamo and demonstrates itself.’’ Are we to leave modern man 
‘‘living by a secular morality, that is, a morality without God 
or any divine sanction,’’ as Lippman in his Preface to Morals 
affirms he does, and interpreted by Mr. Mencken means ‘‘the 
utmost personal freedom consistent with organized society,’’ or 
may we still insist on a moral imperative corresponding to the 
old ‘‘Thus saith the Lord’’? The Dean of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Chapel replies, ‘‘Something there is from beyond us that 
keeps insisting on more that ought to be.’’ 

What would a gathering in the interest of religious education 
be without Professor George A. Coe? He puts in a strong word 
for basing religion on intelligence. ‘‘It is conceivable that, if 
institutions rooted in the notion of higher learning seek first the 
kingdom and righteousness of intelligence, the other needful 
academic goods will be added.’’ He illustrates this principle by 
what student leaders have learned from the experience of deal- 
ing with the problem of Bible study in colleges. ‘‘Should it be 
‘devotional’ or intellectual? . . . Are spiritual life and the life 
of intelligence two separate processes? ... The ‘devotional 
study of the Bible’ has failed; something that belongs to a vital 
religion was not in it. Today whatever the Bible has to con- 
tribute to religious vitality comes through historical study of the 
ancient facts and interests out of which the biblical records 
arose.’’ This, however, according to Professor Coe does not pre- 
clude a devotional frame of mind. 

The second part of the discussions surveys the implications for 
religion of current trends in scientific and social thought. 
Space permits but the merest hints. Professor E. 8. Conklin 
speaks for psychology: ‘‘The basis of religion is religious ex- 
perience. . . . If you doubt the reality of the spiritual and turn 
to psychology for advice, the answer must be that there is no 
question about the reality of the spiritual. . . . I would be the 
last to condemn research, study, thought, but as I look out upon 
the world from my laboratory and see people lamenting the de- 
cline of religion, I notice also a neglect of the individual personal 
practice of religion, even by those who claim to lament its de- 
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cline. From my point of view it is your responsibility to dis- 
cover how that practice may be restored, to discover anew the 
way to practice the presence of God.’’ 

Speaking for physical science, W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham 
says: ‘‘Science reveals one aspect of reality, but others are re- 
vealed by ethics, art, philosophy, and by that apprehension of a 
sacred mystery which constitutes the basis of religion. . . . To 
us also, after an era of materialism, the physical universe has 
ceased to be mechanical or even physical, and has become essen- 
tially mathematical. ... We can but weave visions, one of 
which sees reality as a thought in the mind of a supreme Mathe- 
matician, who is also a supreme Artist, and a Power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness. ”’ 

The spokesman for social science is Professor Charles A. 
Ellwood, who says: ‘‘A generation ago John Fiske wrote a book 
entitled Through Nature to God. .. . It would seem that some 
one ought to write a book entitled Through Human Society to 
God. . . . If religion finds its firmest root in ethics, and if eth- 
ics is rooted in the social sciences, is, in fact, a social science, 
then can we not also conclude that religion, too, finds its firmest 
root in social knowledge and its chief ally in the social sciences?’’ 

Part III of the book consists of statements concerning the con- 
tributions to college life of the major religious groups, Catholic, 
Jew, and Protestant, and a United Approach, with a critique 
and evaluation of all of them. This comprehensive treatment 
of the subject is conducive to mutual understanding and coop- 
erative endeavor. In Part IV we find a description of a variety 
of approaches to the common religious objective, namely, by the 
college preacher, the teacher of religion (with Professor Bower’s 
suggestion regarding ‘‘A Major in Religion’’), the university 
pastor, the director of the religious life, the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. secretaries, and the director of social service, with 
a critique and evaluation of each and all together. Part V con- 
tains a historical statement regarding the Conference of Church 
Workers and a symposium on cooperative projects in religious 
work in universities. This is the newest field in cooperative en- 
deavor and a revelation of what has been accomplished in so 
short a time. The sixth and last part deals with the training 
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of the religious worker, with particular attention to the train- 
ing of the teacher of religion (with Professor Aubrey’s outline 
of courses for religious workers in the college field), and the pro- 
fessional training of the university pastor and Christian Asso- 
ciation secretaries. 

This is not simply another book on religious education, it is 
a handbook; that is, a reference book to go to when needing ad- 
vice for workers in the particular field of the college and uni- 
versity. It is to my knowledge the first book of its kind, and 
its value is enhanced by the fact that it is the opinion of a body 
of experts.—Ismar J. Perite. 





WASHINGTON’S PRAYER FOR AMERICA 


Washington’s life justifies the existence and demonstrates 
the necessity of institutions for giving to our youth that 
broad culture which comes from application to a course in 
the liberal arts. 

As he was about to leave the army at the close of the 
Revolutionary War in June, 1783, he issued a letter ad- 
dressed to the governors of the several states in which he 
summed up his solicitous interest in the cultivation of good 
citizenship in the following paragraph: 

I now make it my earnest prayer that God would have you and the 
state over which you preside in His holy protection; that He would in- 
cline the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordination 
and obedience to government; to entertain a brotherly affection and love 
for one another, for their fellow citizens of the United States at large 
and particularly for their brethren who have served in the field, and 
finally that He would most graciously be pleased to dispose us all to do 
justice, to love mercy and to command ourselves with that charity, hu- 
mility and pacific temper of mind which were the characteristics of the 
Divine Author of our blessed religion and without an humble imitation 
of Whose example in these things we can never hope to be a happy 
nation. 

Washington’s better known Farewell Address contains 
nothing finer than this simple, direct, but all-embracing ad- 
monition. 


‘‘Without making ostentatious profession of religion, he 
(Washington) was a sincere believer in the Christian faith, and 
a truly devout man.—Chief Justice John Marshall. 
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PRE-THEOLOGICAL TRAINING* 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 
Professor of New Testament Language and Literature, Oberlin College 


It is gratifying that this body of college instructors is inter- 
ested in the problem of ministerial preparation. It indicates 
your realization of the fact that we are badly in need of a better 
trained ministry. The day of extensive expansion of churches 
is over. Our task is no longer that of finding large numbers of 
men to fill pulpits in every hamlet and at every cross-roads. The 
automobile has made the consolidation of weak churches possible. 
While progress in this direction has been slow, the hand-writing 
is already on the wall. Church union lags, but we are not pre- 
pared for it. How many times do we hear, ‘‘If we could only 
consolidate the four struggling little churches in this town, and 
get one good minister how much better it would be!’’ But 
obviously that does not tell us where three of the present minis- 
ters are to go, nor whence that one outstanding minister is to 
come when hundreds of other communities are in the same need. 

Statistics show that the number of ministers has more than 
maintained itself since 1880. With allowance for increase in 
population, the increase has been 23 per cent. But during the 
same period the number of students in seminaries per 1,000 
religious workers has declined 14 per cent, and the number of 
graduates per 1,000 has decreased 34 per cent. If we figure 
from 1890 instead of 1880 this decline has been 55 per cent.* 
Figures for such a denomination as the Presbyterians, who have 
uniformly stressed academic preparation for the ministry, are 
not different. In other words, while the educational level of the 
pews has been decidedly rising, that of the pulpit has been going 
down. 

It is interesting to compare these facts with the investigations 
of Paul Douglass into wages in the United States. He finds that 


* Read before the section on Bible and Religious Education of the Ohio 
College Association, April 3, 1931. For discussion of this subject before 
the National Association of Biblical Instructors, December, 1930, see 
CHRISTIAN EpucaTION for October, pp. 38-53. 

1 Compiled by A Study in Theological Education on the basis of the Re- 
ligious Census of 1926. 
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the one occupation which has lost ground economically, in rela- 
tion to the cost of living, since 1890, is the ministry. Several 
interpretations are possible; could it be that the increases in 
ministerial salaries have averaged less than in any other profes- 
sion because the quality of men has declined? 

Many indications point to the fact that we now have a surplus 
in quantity of ministers, but a very decided need in quality. 
Several of the leading seminaries are working on the problem 
of limitation of enrolment. But all endeavors of this kind of 
which I have personal knowledge seek only to weed out those 
that do not show signal abilities for the task of the ministry. 
A not unnatural timidity is shown in ‘‘interfering’’ with a call 
of God to the ministry. Furthermore, with the multiplication 
of seminaries competing for students, such a policy may simply 
send the student to another school. Any ultimate solution 
necessarily rests with the denominational bodies, not with unoffi- 
cial educational institutions. 

The first place therefore at which college biblical instructors 
ean help is in the recruiting of the right kind of candidates for 
the ministry. I am sure that I can take for granted that such 
an aim is on the heart of all of you. 

The inadequacies of the ministry today are not simply due to 
the fact that too small a percentage of the men are theologically 
trained, and that the quality of the candidate on the whole leaves 
much to be desired. There is no question that our theological 
education has been antiquated and inadequate; it has failed to 
keep sufficiently in touch with the changing functions of the 
church. The seminaries themselves are conscious of this fact, 
and during the past five years a large number of the leading 
schools have quite drastically revised their curricula. It is wit- 
nessed by the fact that the Institute for Social and Religious 
Research contributed a sum sufficient to conduct a comprehensive 
investigation of all phases of theological education covering a 
period of five years. I am indebted to their investigations for 
many of the facts quoted in this paper. 

Obviously the seminaries cannot proceed alone in revising their 
curricula. What they should do for the student depends not 
only on their conception of.the task of the ministry and the 
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present world in which he must work, but likewise it is governed 
by the preparation he brings with him. It is not enough to 
demand a college degree of entrants. What does that college 
degree represent? Increasingly the tendency is to look upon 
professional education as a unit. The development of American 
education seems to be in the direction of junior colleges, with 
senior college work more and more closely connected with the 
professional training that is to follow. You have placed this 
topic upon your program, I am sure, because you look upon the 
junior and senior years of a prospective ministerial student as 
the first two years of his seminary course. It is not expected that 
the number of years in seminary shall be shortened, but this 
should insure a well rounded preparation. Without your 
cooperation the seminaries will be hopelessly crippled. No one 
else on a college campus is in as favorable a position to advise in 
the selection of the most fruitful studies. We need to think 
together in order that we may see these five years of work as a 
whole, and consider how the best use can be made of them. The 
choice of the college course for any prospective minister will 
depend upon several factors. 

(1) Not to be forgotten are the specifications of the college in 
question. Broadly speaking, however, these are intended to 
insure a well-rounded cultural development, and we would in 
most cases prescribe about the same requirements. 

(2) We are never in practice dealing with a theoretical aver- 
age student, but with individuals who possess particular abilities 
and particular weaknesses, and particular interests. The Study 
of Theological Education is now collecting data from theological 
professors asking them to specify in detail the ‘‘ideal’’ college 
course of a student entering the ministry. It is of course an 
impossibility. I must present at least two:—the college course 
I would now choose, with my particular interests, and another 
one which would be equally valuable for men whose interests 
were different, and whose work would be along other lines. 

(3) The personal factor among teachers needs as great con- 
sideration. What any one should take in college depends of 
course upon who is teaching it. It is more important that future 
ministers come into contact with stimulating personalities than 
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that they cover any particular range of subject matter. Those 
great personalities should always influence the choice of a course. 

May I digress for a moment to emphasize the religious needs 
and development of the future ministers. College is not a time 
when future spiritual leaders should be isolated from the rest of 
the student body as a third genus: men, women and ministerial 
students. It is most unfortunate ifthe student has to work his 
way through college by carrying a charge. He is often set apart 
from the religious leadership of the student body by the profes- 
sional tag he bears. Growth in college should come through re- 
ligious leadership among his equals, the students with whom he 
mingles, not in preaching out of his ignorance and inexperience 
at little wayside churches. The prospective ministerial student 
has the same opportunities for self-help in other ways as the rest 
of the student body. Weekly preaching at that time is a very 
dubious preparation, and you know what responsibility for a 
charge does to the quality of college work in four cases out of 
five. 

May we now turn to the distribution of the student’s time 
among the various departments. First, I will call the roll of the 
seminaries to discover just what they are recommending at the 
present time. An examination of twenty-one representative 
schools shows that the following subjects are suggested: 
































English... 20 
History «2... 18 
Psychology, Philosophy and Ethics 18 
Greek (Hebrew) 16 
Latin as 14 
Science (Biology) 13 
Modern Language ......... 13 
Sociology and Economics 11 
General Education 5 
Public Speaking 5 
Bible 4 





Secondly, may we ask, where the present generation of theo- 
logical students are laying their emphasis in their college 
courses. Over 50 per cent showed a preference for a major in 
English, languages or history. Sixteen per cent indicated phi- 
losophy and psychology, 13 per cent Bible and religious educa- 
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tion, and 9 per cent majors in science. It is instructive that 
economics and sociology rank below these. 

With this background, may we consider the problem by the 
approach of the function of the minister in society. According 
to the consensus of opinion in our Oberlin investigation in cur- 
riculum, the two primary functions were felt to be (1) ‘‘the cure 
of souls,’’ and (2) ‘‘social engineering,’’ or the transformation 
of the community. To effect these, the minister must serve, in 
addition to many other capacities, as (3) a preacher and teacher; 
(4) a leader in worship, and (5) the administrator of an insti- 
tution. What skills and knowledge can the curriculum furnish 
for the performance of these functions, conceived not from the 
narrowly technical point of view but the broadly personal one? 
Obviously much that is essential can be contributed by neither 
college nor seminary directly. ‘‘Personality’’ is not a major in 
either. 

For the cure of souls, we must know human nature, in the 
light of all that biology, psychology and hygiene can tell us. 
For social engineering the minister must understand the proc- 
esses of the society in which he lives in its historical evolution. 
The social impotence of the church today is an inevitable conse- 
quence of a system of ministerial training which spent much 
time on dead languages and little on economics, sociology and 
history of civilization. There appear here at once certain 
foundations which must be laid in college. 

In some of the more definitely applied functions of the church 
the college will have less to contribute. For the leadership of 
worship and the administration of the organization we must look, 
of course, to the professional school, but for the teaching and 
preaching functions there are fundamentals which must be estab- 
lished. I doubt whether many of the courses in general educa- 
tion will assist greatly, but there must be a grasp of funda- 
mental educational principles, for the minister must be an edu- 
eator. In his work, public utterance is an essential means. 
Hence, the development of an effective manner of speaking is 
necessary. Should not this be in college before faulty voice 
placement becomes too ingrained? The minister must write 
sermons weekly. Isa credit in freshman English sufficient prep- 
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aration or should not more training be demanded? I hate to 
confess how many students come to us unable to write decent 
English, much less in an effective powerful style. But can that 
be expected without considerable study of literature? 

The content of preaching and teaching is of course Christian 
religion as understood experimentally and historically. But re- 
ligious experience must always be interpreted in particular 
thought moulds and patterns. Religion in an age of science de- 
mands an interpreter who knows the scientific method through 
the medium of at least one laboratory science. The logic of re- 
flective thinking must be mastered for persuasive presentation. 
The great philosophical interpretations of life should give com- 
pass to the man who must chart his course amid the changing 
intellectual fashions of a restless world. If a college training 
does not give this background for the theological student, it has 
left him with serious deficiencies to be made up when he ought 
to be giving his attention to the more specific applications. 

I suppose you are asking, Where do courses in Bible and re- 
ligion come in? What kind of a major should we arrange for 
a pre-theological course? I believe that the ministerial student 
should take some courses in religion in college to meet his present 
religious needs. He has immediate religious questions which 
should be answered. But it is my deliberate judgment that 
‘*Bible and religion’’ is about the last major that a student 
planning to go to seminary should take. If he is not to attend 
a seminary, his college course must provide his professional edu- 
cation and a major in Bible is then desirable. It is to be hoped 
that more and more men and women who expect to serve in lay 
capacities will major in Bible in college, but it does not serve 
the best interests of a pre-theological student. 

Even thorough courses given by well-trained teachers seldom 
fit into the total preparation of the pre-theological students. 
Few colleges can have the libraries for the kind of biblical work 
which the prospective minister ought to do. But grant that that 
is available. It seems to me that you face the dilemma, either 
the course as a preparation for the minister is inadequate and 
hence must be repeated or supplemented, or it is the kind of 
course that I have grave doubts ought to be given in a college. 
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Let me draw an illustration from another field. A course in 
constitutional law would be quite fitting for any political science 
department to offer. Would you recommend it, however, to a 
pre-law student? It seems to me that you face the dilemma, 
either it is too elementary for this professional student, or it is 
unsuited to a liberal arts curriculum, pursuing minutia in detail 
in a way that should not concern the average student. 

An obvious rejoinder is that the strong college Bible depart- 
ment can do both; it can offer general courses for the average 
student, and specialized courses of such an intensive character 
that no duplicating supplementation is necessary. Here, how- 
ever, we face the need of greater standardization, if the inter- 
relation of college and seminary is to be truly effective. How 
will this course dovetail with the later seminary work? I will 
come back to the subject of the organization of the college Bible 
department after submitting two specimen college courses. 

My first choice for a college major for pre-theological course 
is philosophy; I am thinking in terms of myself; my second 
choice, for a ministry with the major emphasis upon what we 
have called ‘‘social engineering’’ would be history or economies, 
with sociology as a third possibility ; my third choice is English 
literature; there is a real need for a literary ministry that can 
utilize all of the aesthetic values. (See outline, page 149). 

I have assumed in the above my own high school course, which 
included four years of Latin and likewise German. How many 
theological students have to go back and learn ‘‘Der, Die, Das’’ 
in graduate school because no one had ever told them that you 
could not get anywhere in fundamental theological study with- 
out a knowledge of German! I recognize that my preferred 
college course ought not to be for the majority of ministerial 
students, rather the second. The range of abilities and inter- 
ests must be discovered early so that foundations can be laid for 
the type of preparation most valuable to that man. 

May we turn now specifically to the Bible and religion courses 
provided under such curricula. I went over fairly carefully the 
catalogues of twenty representative Ohio colleges and universi- 
ties to see what is now being offered. I was a little surprised to 
find that you could study the Bible even at our state schools. 
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The lowest number of hours offered was six; two institutions 
offered over seventy-five. I did not try to collect exact statis- 
tics, for it is obvious that it is impossible to determine simply 
from a catalogue what courses should be considered courses in 
religion. What makes a study religious is entirely too large a 
theme to trespass upon here. Some of our Ohio colleges offer as 
wide a range of religious studies as many theological schools. I 
did have to wonder for whom some of them were intended. 
Many were definitely professional courses, obviously to elaborate 
a full major that would compete for thoroughness with a major 
in chemistry for instance. Could it be that many of the courses 
represented a boiling down and simplification of a correspond- 
ing seminary course, rather than the building of a course around 
the needs of a college student? Of course if a course is intended 
primarily for future theological school students, it must be 
scholarly. But there is this difference between a major in Bible 
and a major in chemistry. The major student in chemistry is 
ready to go on for an M.A. The major in English Bible is not 
prepared for truly graduate work without a foundation in his 
biblical languages. To go on in Bible he must go back and do 
this elementary work. And so I come back to my contention 
that these splendid majors ought to be for others than students 
headed for the theological seminary. A head-start in Bible 
study does not come from burning over as much of the ground 
as possible, but securing the essential linguistic preparation. 
How are we to divide these eight hours? We face again the 
problem of individual differences. There is no one best allot- 
ment of time. I do not think I would normally include a mis- 
sions course. A good argument could be made, however, on the 
point that a fundamental course in religious education fits into 
the need of the pre-theological student, who now ought to be 
teaching a Sunday school class somewhere. ‘However, my pre- 
ferred division would be into three semester courses; (remember 
under philosophy and ethics we have provided for some consid- 
eration of the total evaluation of life). I think he should take 
a brief introductory course to the literature of the Bible, the 
kind of course that many colleges require ;—not an orientation 
that expects to cram a summary of everything down the throat 
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of the student, nor a fowndation course for everything to follow, 
but a sampling that will whet the appetite, and help the student 
find his way around in the Book of Books. My second sugges- 
tion would be a more intensive course in some one period. Per- 
haps your first thought is of Hebrew history, or Life of Christ. 
It is not mine. This is not a student who wants the most im- 
portant section in this one course. He is a student who expects 
to master the whole Bible. Ought he not to take a course in 
Hebrew poetry, or some other specialized portion, that he will 
then pass by when he goes to seminary? The third course that 
I would provide for is one in religious problems. The minis- 
terial student has them; he is trying to shape his own convic- 
tions. It will not be a boiled down Systematic Theology; it will 
be the attempt to answer the question, ‘‘ What is Christianity ?’’ 

Naturally most of you will so whet the appetite of your stu- 
dent in his introductory course that he will not be satisfied with 
simply one more under you. I don’t expect you to be policemen 
laying down the law, that absolutely no more are permitted if 
the student is going to seminary. I have tried to show, however, 
why I think it should be the rare exception among pre-theologi- 
cal students who majors in Bible or religion, and why your 
major should be built to attract other groups. 

May I summarize then my understanding of the opportunities 
of the college biblical instructor in pre-theological training: 

(1) Vocational guidance to those contemplating the ministry 
and advice in the choice of the whole curriculum in relation to 
a five-year course. 

(2) Guidance into such forms of religious expression as will 
develop the fullest personality. , 

(3) Introductory courses in Bible and religion such as will 
meet the present intellectual needs of the student. 

(4) Possibly one or more semesters of intensive biblical work 
so selected that it will fit into the further theological course with- 
out duplication. 
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COMMON SENSE FOR A TIME OF DEPRESSION 
ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


A time of depression tries men’s souls. There are some 
steadying considerations worth bearing in mind. 

1. Times of depression have happened before; men and insti- 
tutions have lived through them. 

2. Our own country, within a hundred years, has been shaken 
to the very depths of its financial foundations in times of stress, 
like 1837, 1857, 1873, 1897, 1907, 1913, 1920, 1929. 

3. In each period of disaster conditions have seemed unpre- 
cedented to those who were in the midst of the stress. 

4. Those who have built up reserves and have sedulously pre- 
served margins of safety are in position to endure the strain 
better than those not thus fortified. 

This, however, can now serve simply as a warning for the 
future. 

5. Another sound counsel is, in buying securities, purchase 
for safety and yield, not for speculative appreciation of prin- 
cipal. 

6. Another caution which cannot be over-emphasized is: buy 
only for cash and not on margin, or in any way buy on credit, 
so as to accumulate debts and carry indebtedness. 

7. A remedial suggestion: so far as possible, conduct business 
steadily, calmly, as usual. Do not worry. 

8. Make no runs upon the bank. Treat financial institutions 
as a part of the social structure, to be dealt with normally, to 
be utilized and steadied, as at other times. 

9. Economize and yet not parsimoniously. Pay out in wages 
all that properly can be thus expended in lasting improvements. 

As it was unwise in times of prosperity to run to the extreme 
of speculation, now in times of adversity it is unwise to go to 
the other extreme of parsimonious niggardliness. 

10. Help other persons and other institutions as far as pos- 
sible. 
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NOTEWORTHY INSTITUTES, 1931 
RAYMOND H. LEACH 


UNIVERSITY OF NortH CAROLINA 


The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, held its second 
quadrennial Institute on Human Relations, May 3—7, 1931. The 
Institute represents a ‘‘barrage’’ on social and moral problems 
instead of a single attack (speaker) in the hope that the minds 
of the campus will move out into advanced positions of thought 
and understanding along the entire front. A complete program 
is brought to each student generation while intervening years 
are filled with single speakers on social and religious subjects. 

Sponsoring the Institute jointly are the University Adminis- 
tration, the Department of History and Government, the De- 
partment of Economics and Commerce, the Department of Soci- 
ology and Public Welfare, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, the Weil Lecture Committee and the Senior Class. In this 
connection it is significant to note that the Senior Class appro- 
priated $500 of their gift fund to the Institute budget. 

There were three major divisions of the program—Interna- 
tional Relations and Government, Human Relations in Business 
and Industry, Interracial and Class Relations. 

Subjects of vital importance were dealt with by men of na- 
tional and international distinction in lectures, forums, semi- 
nars, class-room discussions and sermons in the local Chapel Hill 
churches. 

Among the visiting lecturers were Harold J. Laski, Professor 
of Government at the London School of Economics; James T. 
Shotwell, Professor of History at Columbia University ; Josephus 
Daniels, of Raleigh ; Mordecai W. Johnson, President of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C.; Shailer Mathews, Dean of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago, and W. L. Poteat, 
President Emeritus of Wake Forest College. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


At the University of Virginia, June 28—July 11, there was held 
by the Institute of Public Affairs its fifth session. On the eve 
of this Institute, June 27th, there was an ‘‘Institute on Insti- 
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tutes’’ suggested and financed by Chester D. Pugsley of Peek- 
skill, New York, a member of the Board of Advisors of the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs. 

Many fields of interest were covered by the various addresses 
and round table discussions such as ‘‘Prohibition,’’ ‘‘Child 
Health,’’ ‘‘ America’s Foreign Policy,’’ ‘‘Adult Education,’’ 
‘‘International Peace,’’ ‘‘Unemployment,’’ ‘‘Religious Educa- 
tion in the Rural Church,’’ ‘‘The Chain Store,’’ ‘‘The Plight of 
Southern Agriculture’’ and ‘‘Law Enforcement.’’ 

The list of leaders and speakers bears such names as Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York; Senator Smith W. Brook- 
hart of Iowa; Bainbridge Colby, former Secretary of State; 
William Green, President of the American Federation of Labor ; 
Dr. John H. Latane, Head of the Department of History of 
Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell, Foreign 
Policy Association. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


The eleventh annual session of the Institute of Politics of 
Williams College was held July 30-August 27. Hon. Newton D. 
Baker, former Secretary of War, delivered the convocation ad- 
dress. The general theme of the Institute was ‘‘World Eco- 
nomic Planning,’’ consideration being given to a study of eco- 
nomic organization under the three systems—individualistic- 
capitalist, Fascist and Communist. 

Among the distinguished persons from at home and abroad 
who came to Williamstown were Professor Herbert von Becke- 
rath of Bonn University; M. Le Neveu, Director General of 
L’Union Coloniale of Paris; Professor Luigi Villari of the Uni- 
versity of Rome; Dr. William E. Rappard, director of the School 
for Higher International Studies of Geneva; Professor Theodore 
E. Gregory of the London School of Economies; Dean P. E. Cor- 
bett of the Law Faculty of McGill University; Professor Frank 
H. Underhill of the University of Toronto; Malcolm C. Rorty 
of New York; Dr. George S. Counts, Columbia University ; Pro- 
fessor George M. Stratton, University of California; Professor 
Arthur N. Holeombe, Harvard University. 
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Round tables and conference groups discussed such subjects 
s ‘*The Social Psychology of International Conduct,’’ ‘‘The 
Future of Democracy,’’ ‘‘The British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions’’ and ‘‘The International Political Situation in Europe.’’ 


EARLHAM COLLEGE 


The second annual Institute of Polity held at Earlham College 
on May 14, 15, 16 brought to that campus as leaders men of out- 
standing ability and unique experience. Concerning the gen- 
eral plan of the Institute, President William C. Dennis said: 
‘The conference will be inspired and pervaded with an atmos- 
phere of justice and friendliness to all nations including our 
own. The speakers have been selected with the view of giving 
the members of the conference an opportunity to learn at first 
hand of the real purposes and ideals which have inspired the con- 
duct of American foreign affairs with relation to Latin America 
and the Orient.”’ 

The addresses included the following: Gilbert Bowles, well 
known Friends missionary to Japan, on ‘‘ American-Japanese 
Relations’’; Charles Stephenson Smith, Chief of the Foreign 
Service of the Associated Press, on ‘‘The Press and Pan-Ameri- 
ean Relations’’; Dr. James Brown Scott, formerly solicitor for 
the Department of State, on ‘‘Pan-Americanism’’; Professor 
Quincy Wright, of the University of Chicago, on ‘‘Chinese- 
American Relations’’; Major General Kreger, U. S. A., retired, 
former Judge Advocate-General of the United States Army, on 
‘‘The Cuban Election Law of 1909.’’ 

Mr. Chester D. Pugsley has been the generous sponsor of both 
Earlham College Polity Institutes. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Under the joint auspices of American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and Haverford College, two Institutes featuring Peace 
and International Relations were held at Haverford, June 8-20, 
and June 22—July 3, 1931. 

The first session was in the nature of a ‘‘School for Peace 
Workers,’’ the purpose of which was to help those interested in 
promoting world peace to make themselves more effective. The 
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courses presented some of the political, economic, psychological, 
moral and religious problems involved in developing international 
good-will and cooperation. A special course was given on 
‘‘Teaching International Relations in Young Peoples’ Summer 
Conferences.’’ On the faculty were Bishop Francis J. MeCon- 
nell, Professor Rufus M. Jones, Dr. Parker T. Moon, Norman 
Thomas, James G. MacDonald and others. 

The second session consisted of a twelve-day course on Inter- 
national Relations for teachers, principals, superintendents and 
others interested in education. This Institute sought to discover 
and set forth ways and means by which education can legiti- 
mately create attitudes of friendliness and international good- 
will in classes, assembly periods and extra-curricular activities. 
Faculty members and lecturers among whom were Professor 
Sidney B. Fay, William H. Kilpatrick, Harold Rugg and Augus- 
tus O. Thomas, gave courses on ‘‘ Political Problems of Estab- 
tishing World Peace,’’ ‘‘ Effect of Present Day Economic Facts 
and Tendencies on International Relations,’’ ‘‘How Attitudes 
Are Created,’’ ‘‘Disarmament,’’ ‘‘How Teachers Can Build 
Toward World Peace.’’ 

Enrolment in the first Institute consisted of representatives 
from thirty-two states, six nationalities, sixteen denominations, 
thirteen different occupations. In the second Institute were rep- 
resented twenty-four states, eight nationalities, twenty denomi- 
nations, nine occupations. 





Among the recent contributors to CHRISTIAN EDUCATION we are 
happy to list: Charles W. Gilkey, Harry E. Fosdick, Robert E. 
Speer, William O. Thompson, George E. Coe, William C. Covert, 
James E. Clarke, Samuel M. Shoemaker, Jr., J. Elliott Ross, 
Sister Antonia, Donald J. Cowling, Raymond C. Knox, Wm. M. 
Lewis, Arthur B. Kinsolving, 2nd, R. E. Diffendorfer, Stephen J. 
Corey, Charles L. White, William I. Chamberlain, Samuel Me- 
Crea Cavert, Edwin Mims, Lucy Jenkins Franklin, Julius S8. 
Bixler, George S. Duncan, Irwin R. Beiler, George A. Barton, 
Rufus M. Jones, A. Bruce Curry, George Dahl, Frank Garrett 
Ward, Ismar J. Peritz, Harry Thomas Stock, Gardiner M. Day, 
A. W. Anthony. 
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COUNSELING! FAD OR PANACEA? 
L, L, LEFTWICH 


DEAN, TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


College administrative officers everywhere are alarmed at the 
mechanized processes and mass production practices that are 
threatening American education. They are quite ready for the 
pendulum to swing back toward President Garfield’s definition 
of education. 

As a gesture in this direction a counseling philosophy and 
practice has been gaining strides on some college campuses. It 
is based on the assumption that education is a mutually shared 
process in which the educator helps this candidate for education 
to integrate his motives, to enrich his experience and to create 
more intelligent plans of personal and social behavior. It fur- 
ther assumes that neither the student nor the teacher is primary 
in the situation but rather that the relationship of mutual sharing 
is primary. The ‘‘log,’’ or equipment, merely tends to further 
this sharing relationship or repress it altogether. 

The philosophy then of the college counselor is not to coerce 
or dominate the rising generation with pre-arranged theories, 
practices or ideals. Never does the counselor think of himself 
as merely a steward of wisdom, dispensing to thirsting youth the 
cup of cold water. He does not impart knowledge or ‘‘put over”’ 
propaganda, however beneficent and kind it may be. The coun- 
selor does not recruit for vocations. He does not give advice. 
The educational counselor lives such a creative life among under- 
graduates that they seek him out and unburden themselves to 
him in the informal, friendly conference where the best ednca- 
tional diagnoses and remedial plans are cooperatively made and 
begun. If these diagnoses and remedial plans take into consid- 
eration all of the highest social and religious relationships of all 
persons involved, the educational counselor then becomes a re- 
ligious counselor in the functional sense of the term. More and 
more, church college administrators are beginning to see that 
the philosophy and process of college education must be made 
Christian rather than depending wholly upon external means 
such as compulsory chapel services or required courses in Bible. 
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Consequently, the genuine counselor seems to be uncovering a 
new, alluring approach for the spiritualization of higher edu- 
cation. 

The practice of counseling is as old as mankind. And a sur- 
prising number of educators on every campus have long practiced 
some of these sharing principles. But with the increasing em- 
phasis upon ‘‘individualization of instruction’’ a counseling 
movement is about to be born in American colleges. Yale Uni- 
versity, under the leadership of Professor Shedd and others, 
combined with Union Theological Seminary to offer graduate 
courses in counseling last summer to religious workers on univer- 
sity campuses, to college professors and general university coun- 
selors. 

The University of Chicago has offered, for the last three sum- 
mers, graduate courses in the Divinity School under the leader- 
ship of R. H. Edwards, Secretary of the National Council of 
Religion in Higher Education. Dean Brumbaugh gives regular 
courses through the year in the School of Education on Personnel 
Methods. Other universities have experimented along similar 
lines. Several summer conferences are being sponsored every 
year to study the application of religion to student adjustments. 
Noteworthy among these is the conference held at Lisle, N. Y., 
each August under the auspices of the Hazen Foundation. Here 
college presidents, deans, professors, ‘‘Y’’ workers and others 
interested in the undergraduate’s religious problems, spend ten 
days in study of the common problems on the campus. 

Likewise the National Deans and Advisors of Men and the 
National Deans of Women have sensed these needs of personal 
counseling and have studied plans to reorganize their campuses. 
Consequently a few well matured counselors are now available 
for college faculties. 

Eventually most of the colleges and universities will avail 
themselves of these integrating counselors who will ‘‘grow up’’ 
young faculty members into ‘‘Mark Hopkinses.’’ Eventually 
the applicants for college teaching will be asked to show aptitude 
and serious interest in counseling students through and beyond 
the subject matter which they are teaching. Eventually one of 
my readers, some college administrator somewhere, who is already 
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convinced of the validity of the counseling philosophy and prac- 
tice, will dedicate his entire college to a ten year experiment in 
counseling. Then, and not until then, will we be able to discover 
the strength and weakness of the mutually shared relationship in 
education. Counseling whether a passing fad or a near-panacea 
at any rate deserves a trial on your campus. 





The Creed of a Great and Good Judge 


The American Bar Association awarded its medal for con- 
spicuous service in the cause of American jurisprudence to 
Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes last September. 
In his letter of acceptance and appreciation, he said: 


The law tries to embody things that men most believe and 
want. But belief and wants begin as vague yearnings and 
only gradually work themselves into words. These words 
at first cannot fully express what they aim at. Some of us 
have tried to make clear what the aims are or should be, 
using history, economics and philosophy as our aids. If we 
have helped to throw light upon the general scope of the 
subject or some part of it, we have so far helped our fellows 
along a predestined road and have been of use. It has been 
my deepest wish and the passion of my soul to do something 
of this service, and although, as one draws to the end, every 
human effort seems small, the American Bar Association has 
done all that could be done to assure me that the long 
struggle has not been in vain. 


Gandhi’s Comment on Prohibition 


‘‘Prohibition is an indication of America’s great courage. It 
is a superhuman task. I would not say it will not succeed, but 
if it fails a great nation will be a failure in inspiring other 
peoples. The task of enforcing prohibition is tremendous, be- 
cause to drink in the United States is a fashionable sin, ingrained 
in the habits of the people. Therefore it is most difficult to make 
drink a crime. Drinking in India is not fashionable. India 
never had and never will have your saloons. You may walk for 
miles without encountering a single public house.”’ 
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HERE AND THERE 


R. and Mrs. George R. Baker, who were seriously injured 
in an automobile accident early in September, are still con- 
fined to the hospital at Houlton, Maine. Dr. Baker, at latest 
reports, was able to get about his room in a wheel chair; Mrs. 
Baker will be unable to leave her bed for some time. Their con- 
dition has been at times very critical, and it is a great cause for 
thanksgiving that both are now improving. 
* * * * * 
HREE new worship and study programs on the work of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, entitled ‘‘The 
Presbyterian Colleges,’’ ‘‘Disarmament,’’ and ‘‘ Young People’s 
Work,’’ are now available at the Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia. The Department of Adult Education has issued a dis- 
cussion outline on five vital problems of present-day living. The 
questions considered in the units are: (1) How Parents May be 
Effective Teachers of Christian Living. (2) What is an Ade- 
quate Conception of God for Modern Life? (3) How our 
Church May Become a Genuine School for Christian Living. 
(4) How Valid is the Missionary Idea Today? (5) What 
Ought We to do about the Liquor Problem? 
* * * * * 
HE Faculty News Bulletin of Muskingum College is an ex- 
ceedingly stimulating mimeographed news sheet. In addi- 
tion to fifteen legal pages of varied material, the Supplement to 
the issue of May 4,.contains five pages devoted to ‘‘Current Prac- 
tice and Theory in the Supervision of College Teaching.’’ There 
is frequent quotation from the reports of the Association of 
American Colleges’ Commission on Enlistment and Training of 
College Teachers, as found in recent volumes of the A. A. C. 
Bulletin. 


* bal * * * 


R. W. J. McGLOTHLIN, President of Furman University 

and of the Southern Baptist Convention, is authority for the 
statement that ‘‘at least forty-nine out of every fifty of our 
denominational leaders at home and abroad were educated in 
our own Baptist schools.”’ 
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T a recent meeting in New York under the auspices of the 

Jewish Education Association licenses were issued for the 
first time to 624 teachers of Jewish religious schools. The chair- 
man of the Committee on License described the event as ‘‘the 
most important advance of Jewish education in the last decade.’’ 
The licenses, he said, will raise the professional status of the 
teachers and increase the confidence of the parents. President 
F. B. Robinson of the College of the City of New York, one of 
the speakers, urged the teachers to respect their Jewish traditions 
but at the same time work in harmony with the progressive spirit 
of the nation. 

* * * * x 

(CHRISTIAN education of young people through oratorical con- 

tests has met with great success in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Buhl, Idaho, and other churches are adopting the plan. 
Interest was stimulated by the publication in the church bulletin 
of parts of the plan on successive Sundays. Registration of 
candidates was conducted and a series of lectures on the ‘‘ History 
of the Protestant Church’’ which took the place of the evening 
sermon was started. All contestants attended the services and 
took notes. A syllabus was given them and a fortnight was 
allowed for submitting the orations. These were judged on con- 
tent and style and the first five were awarded prizes. They then 
competed in the final oral contest. A series of ‘‘Stewardship”’ 
sermons will be the subject of similar treatment this fall. 

* * * * * 

HE Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, Witherspoon 

Building, Philadelphia, Pa., reports that the class in ‘‘His- 
tory of the Near East’’ at a certain state university was as- 
sembled for its final examination. When the questions were dis- 
tributed a general murmur of protest arose at one which read: 
‘*Compare the Koran with the Bible!’’ One of the bolder spirits 
voiced the indignation of the class: 

‘‘This question is not fair. In this course we have studied the 
Koran, but we have no comparative knowledge of the Bible. 
There is now no course in Bible at the university, and you have 
no right to assume that we know anything about it.’’ 
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The Board comments that for a student body of over 3,000 
only five voluntary Bible classes were offered in local churches. 
The class with the largest attendance and the most thorough 
course of study was found to be that conducted by the Presby- 
terian university pastor. 

* * * * * 


DEDICATORY exercises of the new Theological Quadrangle 

of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology were held Octo- 
ber 11th and 12th on the Oberlin campus. The program of dedi- 
cation opened Sunday, October 11th, with a service at which Dr. 
William J. Hutchins, President of Berea College, alumnus and 
former teacher in the Oberlin School of Theology, preached the 


sermon. 
* * * % * 


PRE-THEOLOGICAL college courses suggested by Professor 
Craig of Oberlin (see discussion on page 136) are as follows: 






































Course II 
Course I (Major, his- 
tory, or eco- 
(Major, philosophy) nomics, or 
sociology) 
Art amd Architect are 0... esceccssscsssssccssssese 3 3 
Bible 8 8 
Education _— 6 
Economics 6 6 + 20 
English 20 20 
History 6 9 +20 
Language, Ancient, Greek ...ccnccsussnscsnse 18 — 

- Modern, German .u.....cccccccsun 8 8 
Mathematics ............. — 6 
Philosophy 26 9 
Physical Education 2 2 
Psychology .......... 6 6 
Public Speaking ......... 3 3 
Social Problems 6 6 + 20 
Sciences 8 8 

120 120 
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LETTERS FROM OUR FRIENDS 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION now offers special departments of Bibli- 
cal Teaching, of Young People’s Work, of Theological Educa- 
tion, and of Financial and Fiduciary Matters, as well as Edi- 
torials, News Notes and Bibliographies. 

A few out of many voluntary and spontaneous tokens of appre- 
ciation by the readers of CHRISTIAN EDUCATION : 


From Chicago: ‘‘When CurisTIAN Epvucation first began to come 
to my desk I sighed because it was just one more magazine. I 
am writing now to say that the thing has become increasingly 
useful to me. Yesterday when I tried to clip from the last 
issue all the articles I wished to save, I found there was not 
much left except the cover. I congratulate you on the job 
you are doing. 

From Louisville: ‘‘I cannot afford to be without the journal and 
do not want my files to be broken.’’ 

From Seattle: ‘‘I have wished for such a magazine and how you 
knew just what I needed is beyond my ken.”’ 

From Oregon: ‘‘I have found your magazine invaluable in fitting 
myself for my work, and in keeping in touch with the work of 
others.’’ 

From South Carolina: ‘‘In looking over the index of Vol. X, I 
find many articles I wish to have for reference.’’ 

From Chicago: ‘‘This is one of the most excellent pieces of litera- 
ture that has ever come to my desk and I commend you most 
highly upon its contents.’ 

From Pennsylvania: ‘‘I wish to frame the series of college chapels 
in two panels of pictures for the walls of our school.’’ 

From Los Angeles: ‘‘I cannot afford to miss a single issue. It is 
the finest publication of its purpose.’’ 

From Philadelphia: ‘‘In calling upon the Chancellor of one of 
the great state universities west of the Mississippi River I 
found on his desk the October number of CuristT1an Epuca- 
TION. It was lying open at Coe’s article with several pencil 
marks on it.’’ 

From Somewhere: ‘‘Yes, I wish to renew my subscription, 
although I disagree with almost everything you print.’’ 

From Connecticut: ‘‘CHRisTIAN EpucaTION has now become a 
resource magazine giving pertinent facts regarding the prob- 
lems and work of the church colleges, the special problems of 
church workers in the university fields and also the very inter- 
esting developments in the field of the formal teaching of 
religion to college students through Bible chairs and affiliated 


schools of religion.’’ 
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